GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH, 


FEB 6 1905 


New England 
and National 


VOL. LXI. | 1615. BOSTON, FEB. 2, 1905. WEEKLY | Cents. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


MILNE’S Modern methods and 
ARITHMETICS modern examples 


Famous Men} Famous Men j Famous Men 


OF THE 


Middle Ages 


These Biographies of Famous Men are historical stories 
and are told in a way to attract and hold the child’s interest. 
They have been prepared to meet the recommendations of the 
Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, and the 
practice of the best schools, and are preparatory for the later 
formal study of history. Three things are notable concerning 
the books : — 


1. The style of the language is simple, which adapts them 
to the third and fourth reader grades. \ 


2. These stories are arranged in chronological order and 


are connected so that, together, they make complete histories 
of the times. 


of Greece # of Rome 


Teach reading in the NEW EDUCATION 
quickest and easiest 


READERS 


NATURAL No other geographies 
GEOGRAPHIES are used so 


widely 


3. The illustrations present the most complete collection 
of photographs of historical paintings ever published. 

By using these books as supplemental readers and making 
the stories the basis for conversation and composition work 
the pupils will be able, by the time they reach United States 
History, to recognize its proper historic relation to the world’s 

- history. 


The most successful BALDWIN’S 


series of readers 


ever published READERS 


OVERTON’S a and 
individuality peculiarly 


PHYSIOLOGIES iehlt-iibie Price, 50 cents each. 


University Publishing Company 


27-29 West 234 Street, New York 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


NOW READY: 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Added to and brought up to the present, with new Tables of References for Sources, and for additional reading; Chrono- 
logical Tables, Synopsis for Review, ete. 


It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequalled for use of pupils in Grammar and High Schools where it is 


desired to take no more time than can properly be given to this subject. Specimen copy for 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AS BLACK AS A CROW 


This was the comparison used by a teacher of drawing and manual 
training after trying one of the new pencils that are made by the DIXON | 
COMPANY, especially for this work. These pencils are not made of | 
cedar, but of carefully selected basswood, and contain a lead that for © 
absolute blackness cannot be duplicated. 


Samples of these basswood pencils will be sent to any teacher on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


A PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


that is just as useful in January as in June will be included at the same time, free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BERGEN’S 
| BOTANIES 


These botanies were the first to combine a standard 
text, a practical laboratory course, and a key for sys- 
tematic work —a combination which has made them 
the most popular text-books on the subject. 


BERGEN’S 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY (Revised 
Edition) is designed to provide a | 
half-year course for students in 
secondary schools. Itcovers allthe | 
? ground which ordinary classes can | 
traverse in the time indicated. 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS IN BUTANY offers | 
an extended and comprehensive | 
course for schools that devote an 
entire year to the subject. 

BERGEN’S BOTANY NOTEBOOK has _ been 


prepared with the particular view 
of minimizing the amount of rou- 
tine dictation for both student and 
teacher. Not only will it save time 
and trouble but it will also lead the 
pupil to perform neat and accurate 
work. 


An announcement of the series will be sent 
paid to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


post- 


Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 


THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 


Pedagogically correct 


Also Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


School Dept. “X.” 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 
144 Essex Street - 


Send for catalogue. 


Boston, Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


ft 


LECTURE NOTES. 


Miss Anmie S. Peck, A. M., the celebrated moun’‘ain 
climber, has returned from her second ascent of Mt. 
Sorata and Mt. EHluasecran. She succeeded in going nore 
than 20.900 feet above sea level, which is higher than any 
other American, man cr woman, has ever been in the 
New Werld. She brings back new inspiration for her 
lectures, which are alwavs attractive. She plans to make 
a third ascent this coming season. Address, for circulars 
and dates, 11 St. James avenue. Loston. 

Personally 1 was for three years an officer of a lecture 
asscciation in Worceste., Mass., whose net annual profits 
for that time averaged twe!ve hundred dollars, after pay- 
ing to each lecturer an average price of a hundred do!- 
Jars. It is pleasant to know that the proceeds of th's 
course became the foundation of the excellent natural 
history collection of that ctv. It is also pleasant for me 
to remember that my connection with it brought the only 
interview I ever had with Thacleray, who was invited 
to be one of the speakers in this course, and who declined 
the invitation on the ground that some other course had 
bidden him a larger sum. I remember how pleased his 
kindiy face looked when, after he had stammered out an 
awkward refusal on this ground, I assured him that no 
apology was needed in America for accepting a higher 
compensation, instead of a lower one. The suggestion 
seemed to relieve his mind to a rather amusing extent, 
though I had supposed it to te one of those obvious doc- 
trines which the light of nature sufficiently teaches. It 
was mere easily learned by ancther lecturer, of much 
note in his day, who was offered, within my knowledge, 
twelve thousand dollars a vear on the assurance that he 
would give his time solely to editing a certain New York 
weekly paper, or else five thousand with the privilege of 
lecturing as much as he pleased. He unhesitatingly 
chose the latter.—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in the 
January Atlamtic. 


Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 
January 16, 1905. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certiticate of 
approval of the State Board of Education for the position of superin- 
tendent of schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 10, 
at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in teach- 
ing or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Mas- 
sachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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.29-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Jacosp Rus: Give the boys something more 
than a runway velween gutters. Give us more play- 
grounds and there will be less need for peniten- 
tiaries. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. L. Perrin, Wellesley, 
Mass.: Psychology and child-study and pedagogy 
are useful, very useful; but when they run mad they 
have outlived their usefulness. 


Joun W. Cook, //inots: Teaching is the 
oldest of the arts and the newest of the sciences. 
School has waited through the ages for the stumulat- 
ing influence of the scientific spirit. To know is to 
think God’s thonght after him. 


SUPERINTENDENT O. H. AbDAms, Warren, 
Mass.: 1 believe the faithful and wise superin- 
tendent cannot be satisfied even with the best he 
gets from his teachers and must be looking for some- 
thing a little better if he and the schools under his 
supervision would not stagnate; if he finds it, he must 
urge his co-workers to the accomplishment of better 
results through better methods, harder work, and 
higher ideals. 


S. D. Ristey, M. D., Philadelphia:. Educa- 
tional institutions must always furnish a most im- 
posing factor in the social structure of any complex 
community. Institutions designed for the training 
of those to whom the destiny of the nation is to be 
speedily committed should be safeguarded at every 
point; for not only should the moral and mental 
education of the rising generation be wisely con- 
ducted, but it is essential that the greatest care 
should he exercised to prevent physical degeneracy 
during the years devoted to school-life, which are 
also the most important years for physiological 
growth and development. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that some degree of physical deterioration 
must result when young children are deprived of the 
careless freedom of the nursery and playground, and 
for many hours daily subjected to the confinement of 
the schoolroom with its tasks and cares; but careful 
observation has shown that a considerable per- 
centage of those who enter the schools in apparently 
good health soon manifest impaired general vigor, 
acquire distorted spines, become near-sighted, and 
develop a group of more or less distressing nervous 
symptoms. It is plain that this deplorable state of 


affairs must, for the children affected, not only de- 
ter their school progress, but plant deeply the seeds 
for « growth of future ills. 
PHASES OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 


Sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than 
later, the subject of industrial education’is to be of 
vital and pressing interest. The term “industrial 
education” is not synonymous with “mannal train- 
ing,” nor is it simply an extension of it, but it means 
a new philosophy of education, and a new practice. 
The discussion of it means holding up the present 
school system based solely on academic acquirements 
and the mental power gained in making those ac- 
quirements, and looking at it critically and dispas- 
sionately in the light of the conditions of modern 
life and the requirements of modern society. 

The principles, methods, and results of the 
manuai training which has been introduced would 


necessarily come wnder review, but the subject is | 


broader and deeper, deeper in its philosophical 
aspects and hroader in the scope of its applications. 
I have used the word “dispassionate” as applied to 
the study. 1 use this because any serious considera- 
tion of the subiect will enccunter a passionate rever- 
ence for tradition and the resentful prejudices of 
long-established use and wont. 

Yet the work now going on in the schools for the 
unfortunate, schools for the feeble-minded, in r.form 
schools for truants and for vagrant and vicious chil- 
dren and youth, the work among the negroes in the 
South,—all this is opening the eyes of thoughtful 
people, and is accumulating argument and illustra- 
tien for the discussion. 

This council might profitably spend the next two 
years in the study of this subject alone. 

There is another question related in some ways to 
that of industrial education, but not identical with 
it.—-the question of Continuation schools. Th’s, too, 
is a question of policy. What extension, if any, of 
the scove of public education beyond the traditional 
work with children do the times demand? Should 
the public undertake to satisfy the cravings, or to 
create an appetite among minors and adults for more 
advanced academic or industrial education? Alr ady 
the school committee of Boston is wrangling within 
itself, and is in open conflict with the mayor over 
the so-called educationial centres, which are indus- 
trial schools for adults and minors who have left 


schoo]. Are such schools legitimate? What should. 


be their scope? Are there any limits to what com- 
munities may legitimately undertake to do? Are 
there obligations in this direction which they may 
not lightly ignore? The whole subject is now open, 
and there is need of thorough study and conclusive 
discussion. It is one of many social problems which 
will speedily press for solution. To the solution this 
council might contribute much. 
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EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT iN 
PENNSYLVANIA. ; 


BY HANNAH KENT SCHOFF, 
President National Congress of Mothers. 


NO CRIMINAL CLASS OF CHILDREN. 


An experience of thousands of children has proved 
conclusively that there is no criminal class of chil- 
dren. A child’s environment, lack of home care and 
neglect may lead him into crime, but in each we find 
the germ of good, and to quicken and develop it is 
our work. Punishment does not accomplish this. 
Education, help, love, and patient stimulation of the 
better inetincts can alone develop that germ. We do 
not consider the crime. We consider the child, and 
we have saved those whom even the reform schools 
feared to take, considering them prodigies of crime. 
We also encourage parental responsibility, and pro- 
vide help and instruction for ignorant, careless par- 
ents. 


CFFICIAL REPORT FROM COURT RECORDS. 
June 14, 1901, to November 1, 1992. 


Total number of cases of children ................ 1,793 
Returned home on probation ...........6..0.005- 1,008 
Total number of cases from October 1, 1903, to 

Visits made by probation officers 4,700 
Under probation care 367 
Returned te court a second time ................. 22 
Total number of cases in detention house, Febru- 

ary, 1903, to February, 1904, ........... 1,327 boys 


The National Congress of Mothers recommends 
and is trving to establish courses of training for pro- 
bation officers and other workers with children in 
connection with the colleges. 
have, besides the theoretical training, practical work 
in connection with the court, and by putting it on a 
professional basis it would bring to it those who 
would do more intelligent work. Such trained in- 
telligent service is also needed in penal institutions 
of all kinds. It is God’s own work to uplift the 
weak and the fallen, and in this probation care the 
more nearly it resembles His love and His patience 
for His children, the more nearly will it approach 
the standard it should attain. How can we expect 
great changes in a few months or a year, with those 
who have had every disadvantage, when slowly and 
with many back-slidings, “we build the ladder by 
which we rise from the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, and we mount its summit round by round.” 
Jove for the child, patience, insight, and compre- 
hension of child nature and its needs, applied to the 
life of each child will revolutionize the world.—Re- 
printed from Charities. 


Such a course should: 
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OPINIONS CONCERNING HIGH SCHOOL- 
ATHLETICS. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE E. GAY. 
VIEW NUMBER ONE. 

John Lathrop Chesterfield is a Harvard man, 
class of *97, and graduated from the Bh. U. law 
school in 1901. He was elected te the school com- 
mittee last year, and takes great interest in school 
athletics. As he is a lawyer, I asked him what con- 
trol school authorities have over schoo] athletics. 
This is his 1eply:— 

“What control over high school athletics? That 
is an easy one. Such control as will secure victory 
for the teams. I méan clean sport, of course, but 
you want your teams to win. Nothing else brings 
such a reputation to a school, nothing else creates. 
so much school loyalty, nothing else gives such zest 
to school life as a winning team. The number of 
trophies won and displayed where every pupil in the 
school] can see them every day is the measure of your 
wisdom in managing your high school athletics. Of 
course you can have too much of a good thing, but 
whether you have too much or too little is shown by 
the -success of your teams, and by nothing else. 
Other schoo] work? What has that to do with it? A 
healthy boy will be out of bed at least sixteen hours 
in the twenty-four, every day in the week. Six 
hours a day is all any boy ought to be at his lessons, 
—that leaves ten hours for eating and recreation. 
Put three hours a day every day in the week into 
out-of-door games. Get every mother’s son of them 
into the spirit of the thing. If you have a hundred 
boys, have five baseball teams, nine football teams, 
and in the winter get every one at work in some kind 
of muscular exercise that will take the kinks out of 
him. Encourage the true sportsman spirit, make 
every boy desire to get on to the varsity team as the 
highest school prize. The spirit is the thing. Look 
at Lipton. There’s spirit for you. I almost hope 
he'll win the next time. 

“You won’t have any trouble if you get the true 
spirit. Let the boys know that you are spending 
your money for them, let them hear you holler your- 
self hoarse in the big match game, let them see you 
decorating the high school building when they win, 
pass out the lemonade and cookies when they sere- 
nade you at midnight, buy a gross of brooms and 
horns and store them in your schoolhouse ready for 
the night when the boys paint the town after a vic- 
tory. 

“Help the boys to win! That’s the control to ex- 
ercise. Have some man in your teaching force who 
loves athletics with all his soul, and allow him to be 
with your teams pretty much all the time. Let him 
coach, if he is competent, and you can’t get money 
to secure a better man for the work. City can’t pay 
for coaching a ball team? Nonsense. The city can 
pay for anything and everyiaing that squeezes the 
milk out of a boy and gives him bone and muscle 
and nerve and will and spirit and lovalty,—anyth'ng 
that sets his blood to coursing through his veins with 


What can I know? 
What ought I to do? 
What may I hope? 
Do that which will render thee worthy of happiness. 


—Kant. 
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the zeal to capture a trophy and bear it home in 
triumph.” 

Mr. Chesterficld’s cigar had gone out and he 
stopped to light it. A few whiffs seemed to stimu- 
Jate him. He uttered a few swear words, which i 
ferbear to repeat and then spoke again. 

“I’m disgusted with you school fellows. You seem 
t think that cramming a boy’s head with bcoks edu- 
eates him. If vou could only get it through your 
craniums that what the world asks of a man or a boy 
is ‘What can you do? not ‘What do you know? 
you would learn the rudiments of your business. [’m 
a lawyer. I know a little law,—have to; but I guess 
at a good deal more than I know, as Daniel Webster 


did betore me. What gives me my practice? I win ‘i 


my cascs. No client cares for me personally, no 
client carcs for my legal knowledge, he selects me for 
his lawyer because [’m a winner. And T learned to 
win when I was captain of a scrub nine in Poverty 
Flats, and knocked the stuffing out of the great 
Muck-a-Mucks from Highborn Hill. Here’s my 
ear, good-by.” 

Even the memory of that ancient victory had ex- 
cited him greatly, and as he took my hand in.part- 
ing two gfeat drops of salt water fell from his 
cheeks. As he stood on the running-board he pulled 
a roll of bills from his pocket, handed me ten dol- 
lars. and said, “'That’s for brooms, and horns, and 
lemonade. See that the boys win this year,” and his 
cat started. 


TENURE SERIES. — 


BY JOHN TETLOW, A. M., 
Principal of Girls’ High and Latin Sclool, Boston. 

Virst, many earnest and faithful teachers, who are, 
perhaps. more sensitive than they should be to an 
unmerited repuke from an unknown source, wou'd 
be spared the worry and humiliation that attend the 
official publication and wide distribution of the 
numerical statistics of the annual election. The 
only kind of censure that tends to improvement is 
that which is administered by a responsible person 
and for an intelligible cause. The teacher who has 
received no such censure, and yet finds himself re- 
buked in the tabulated returns of the annual secret 
ballot, naturally feels that he has been secretly and 
wantonly discredited by his official superiors, anid 
that his professional standing has been gravely com- 
promised. 

But the discontinuance of the annual election 
would not only relieve individual teachers of an un- 
deserved humiliation, it would also improve the char- 
acter of the educational service rendered to the com- 
munity. The effect of adverse votes at the annual 
election, whatever the motives of the persons casting 
them, and whatever the offence of the teachers 
against whom they are cast, is to make teachers in 
genera! feel that they hold their positions by an in- 
secure tenure. If, on the other hand, annual elec- 
tions should be discontinued, this feeling of in- 
security would disappear. It would then be appar- 
ent, as it cannot be now, that faithful and efficient 
service would be rewarded with security of tenure. 

Now security of tenure would improve the char- 
acter of the public service in three ways: First, it 
would attract to the teaching profession many per- 


sons of fine ability and character and of special apti- 
tude for teaching, who are now repelled from it by 
the uncertainties, vexations, and humiliations that. 
beset insecurity of tenure; secondly, it would make it. 
worth while for such persons to go through a long 
course of professional preparation before entering on 
the duties of a deliberately chosen life work; and 
finally, it would impose upon school authorities the 
necessity of selecting teachers with greater care than 
is customary under the present system, and of re- 
quiring adequate probationary service before formal 
confirmation. The underlying principle of the civil 
service reform, which has of late years been accepted, 
in thought at least, by the two great political parties, 
is this: The interests of the publie service require 
that public servants be permitted to count with con- 
fidence on security of tenure during efficiency and 
good behavior. If this principle is sound when ap- 
plied to a service that is to a great extent clerical 
merely, it is for still stronger reasons sound when ap- 
plied to educational service. 

There is another aspect of this question, which 
those who are appointed guardians of the pecuniary 
interests of cities would do well to consider. I mean 
the economic aspect. Greater security of tenure in 
the office of teachers costs nothing to the com- 
murity that guarantees it: but it is worth money to 
those to whom it is guaranteed. The salaries of 
teachers are not now so high that [ would willingly 
see them reduced; but there are many young men 
and women of high ability and character, whom a 
moderate salary, with permanent tenure, wou!d at- 
tract te the professon of teaching with advantage to 
the public service; and there are many teachers, of 
ripe experience, who are sufficiently sensitive to the 
risk and humiliation of the annual election to feel 
that permanent tenure would be cheaply purchaced 
by a moderate saerifice of salaries. (1886.) 


A STANDARD SCHOOL. 
BY DR. W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME, 


A school lot of at least three acres. This area 
should he divided into plots for forest trees, fru't 
trees, vegetable and flower gardens, a lawn, play- 
grounds, and the necessary drives, walks, and paths. 

The building should he constructed of wood, and 
should be of such size as will allow for a vestibule 
and cloak, work and assembly rooms. It should be of 
simple and attractive architecture and painted in 
such tints as will harmonize with its surroundings. 
The floors and wainscoting should be of yellow birch. 
The walls and ceilings should be of steel, the former 
being painted buff and the latter a lighi cream. 


The windows should be massed at the left and : 


rear of the pupils when seated. 

The schoolroom should be provided with slate 
blackboards, sing’e, adjustable desks, recitat‘on 
settees, a desk for the teacher, a revolving chair, and 
extra chairs for visitors. 

The room should also be provided with a bookcase, 
copies of standard works and volumes of special in- 
terest to children. 

The walis should be decorated with statuary and 
pictures of recognized merit. There should also be 
a set of outline maps, charts, and a globe. 

The stove should be surrounded by an iron jacket 
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and connected with a fresh-air flue. 
should include a ventilating shaft. 

The water supply should be ample and of un- 
doubted purity. 

The outbuildings should be in the rear corners of 
the lot and surrounded by evergreen trees. 

The fences at the rear and sides should be suffi- 
cient to protect the grounds from the depredations 
of animals. The front fence should be made of 
posts, wire, and a single set of boards, and shoul- not 
extend more than three feet six inches above the 
ground. 

A small room should be connected with one of the 
rear corners of the building to serve as a workroom 
for the boys. ‘his room should be suppTied with a 
earpenter’s bench, a set of tools, and a small quan- 
tity of lumber. 

Another small room should be joined to the oppo- 
site rear corner of the main building to serve as ¢ 
workroom for the girls. This should be furnished 
with a stove, table, chairs. dishes, lap boards, flat 
irons, and other articles needed in simple household 
work. 


The 


BATAVIA SYSTEM. 


BY MISS MARY A. REED, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


The Batavia system of individual instruction had 
its origin in a very common occurrence—that of an 
over-crowded school, too many pupils for one teacher 
and not enough for two classes. To relicve the situa- 
tion the superintendent secured the service cf an ex- 
perienced teacher who had retired from schoo] on 
account of ill health. 

When the call came, although much improved, she 
did noi feel equai to the care and discipline of a 
room, so it was arranged that all pupils who were 
slow, backward, or for any reason not up to the work 
of the grade should be sent to her for special help. 

As days and weeks went by she became particularly 
interested in each child,- his progress, work, and 
steadily increasing power to do for kinself. 

The standard of the whole class was raised and 
as the plan became a success in that room, the sup:r- 
intendent autherized its use in others where the 
numbers were sufficiently large to require the services 
of two teachers. 

The nexi step was to adapt the method to classes 
with one teacher, and the following plan was de- 
vised. 

After a regular class recitation another lesson was 
assigned in the usual manner for the next day, pos- 
sib!'y longer than under the old plan. All who are 
equal to the work study by themselves during the 
period while the teacher is left free to give imstruc- 
tion to any who need it. 

She wi!! have noted already in the previous clas; 
exercise who these are. They come to her desk or 
table, and, while I sat by giving my close attention, 
T did not hear a pupil told a single word or point 
until it was actua!ly necessary—instead, he was led 
by skilful questioning through the diflicu!ty to find 
his own errors, thus gaining power and courage for 


the next task. 
In « few words I will name what, in my judg- 
ment, are some of the advantages of this system. 
First. 


The 


It is individual, as the name indicates. 
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teacher knows precisely each pupil’s difficulty. It 
may he a small one in her opinion but to him it is a 
huge cbsiacle—there is no progress until it is re- 
moved. In class work the ordinary child is very 
hehle to fee] he is only one of many, and the respon- 
sibility of following the recitation is cast upon 
oihers—the few who are always ready. He may not 
actually go through this process of reasoning, but as 
far as his knowledge goes, it amounts to the same 
thing. When he sits by his teacher and her attention 
is given to him alone, this cannot be—there can be 
no reason for shirking here. 

Secend. A definite and regular period is ar-. 
renged for this assistance. It is constant and there- 
fore steadily progressive. 

Third. As the power of a child grows he gains 
confidence, courage, and a willingness to work. I 
never saw more industrious classes than in Batavia. 
Very little of the spirit of indifference was notiecable, 
but in its place a readiness to persevere until the 
work was accomplished. 


> 


THE SCHOOL CITY.—(1.) 


The fact that Philadelphia with its vast school 
population has put the “School City” info operation 
as a part of the system adopted by the board of edu- 
cation lifts it out of the experimental class. Wil- 
son L. Gill has been an enthusiastic promoter of the 
idea for several years with abundant success in vari- 
ous places, but not until row has it had such ‘an 
aloptien as in the third largest city in the country. 
In 2 twenty-four-page pamphlet setting forth the 
plans and purposes of the “School City” the board of 
education says:—- 

“The Schoo! City’s object is to imbue our youth 
with the spirit of intelligent, faithful, unselfish, in- 
dependent, and co-operative citizenship, and to train 
directly in those right practices and habits of life, 
necessary for the protection and development of 
popular government; and as such has been adopted 
by the board for use in all schools. 

“This matter must be treated with the same seri- 
ousnss and care as anything else in the curriculum. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the pupils in their 
citizenship and gevernment, the same as th ir inter- 
est in reading or mathematics, must be kept alive by 
the teacher. Nothing else in the curriculum will 
furnish a better test of the teacher’s spirit and skill. 
Discipline hereafter must be utilized as an educa- 
tiom:] means. This will require thought and tact. 
When the teacher has learned to utilize the inter- 
ested co-operation of the pupil citizens to maintain 
order, much of that which is difficult and disagree- 
able, under erdinary circumstances, wll have dis- 
appeared. Ii is desirable to keep in mind the faet 
that the period of childhood and youth is the real 
life of the individual and its most important part, 
and that education must not be regarded simply as 
preparation for the future, but as life itself. 

J. K. G., Pennsylvania: The Journal in its new 
dress has come to hand. The change is guite an 
improvement not only in appearance but in con- 
venience of using. Theeditorials and ‘“ Looking 
About” are very helpful. The whole make-up is 
excellent. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(IV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


BUDAPEST. 

The beautiful capital of Hungary is—barring St. 
Petersburg—the most disturbed urban centre in 
Europe to-day. For many moons the keen eves of 
journalists and diplomatists have been focused upon 
its Magvar parliament, to see what new form of im- 
passioned outbreak the legislators may indulge in. 
In their displeasure recently at Premier Tisza, a fac- 
tion broke up the desks and chairs, wrecked the 
choice furniture of the platform, tore in pieces the 
bills under consideration, and hung the effigy of the 
Prime Minister—all a rather rich spectacle of fury 
by what is called by courtesy a deliberative body. 

The Hungarians are nothing if not intense. And 
the race jealousies of the Magyars, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Croatians, that make up the conglomerate 
pepulation, find their most eruptive expression in 
the legislative chamber of the capital. Everybody 
from noble to scullion discusses freely and paszion- 
ately the present unwelcome union with Austria, 
and prophecies of what may occur when the present 
representative of Hapsburg rule shall have paid the 
debt to nature. 

Budapest is emong the finest and most attractive 
of Furepean capitals. It is really a twin city, as 
New York and Brooklyn. Buda is on the right bank 
of the Danwhe, and Pesth on the left. They became 
one city in 1872; and the sign of their union is the 
glorious suspension bridge 1,272 feet long, and that 
cost $2,300,000. ‘T'wo other great bridges arch the 
swift flowing river, and scores of ferries ply between 
the opposite banks. 

The topography of the two segments of the city 
is singularly different. Buda is built on a series of 
bluffs and high hills, that furnish the choicest s tes 
for chateaus, imperial palaces, and fortresses. Pesth 
is built on a low, level, sandy plain, that is in con- 
stant danger of inundation when the snows of the 
Tyrolese mountains are suddenly melted, and thrown 
into the channel of the mighty stream. Incalculable 


damage was done the city by a flood in 1838, when 
thousands of dwellings were swept away, and a 
ivriad people lost their lives. 

The population of the two segments differs very 
materially, both in numbers and character. In 1900, 
the city was credited with 510,000 inhabitants, of 
which Buda had about one-fifth, and Pesth four- 
fifths. Buda is quiet, conservative, and inclined to 
be aristocratic. Court retainers and army officers 
are largely responsible for its tone. Pesthis a 
bustling, progressive, and more democratic city. It 
is not without its palaces of the Hungarian nobles, 
but its chief feature is the multitude of middle-class 
hemes. It has spacious streets, some 100 to 100 feet 
wide, and paved either with wooden blocks or 
asphalt. 

One of the most pleasing sights is the great boule- 
vard along either bank of the river. Two rows of 
beautiful acacia trees run the entire length of each 
boulevard, and a spring or swmmer evening stroll 
along these avenues, when the myriad lights are 
gleaming amid the tender foliage, and the stars are 
reflected in the mirror of the river, is pronouneed by 
tourists as nearly akin to paradise as anything earth 
can afford. 

While Buda has the royal palace with its hang ng 
gardens, dating from the day: of Maria Theresa; its 
grim, grey fortress; its fine churches and synagogue; 
and its great dockyards of the Danube steam naviga- 
tion company; vet Pesth wears the palm for its mag- 
nificent structures. Lack of its houlevard, and par- 
alleling the river for two-and a-half miles, are hand- 
some and massive stone buildings that it would be 
dificult for any other European city to match. 
Some of these are great warehouses, wholesale busi- 
ness houses, a peculiarly imposing custom house, 
and, finer than all, the Hungarian houses of Parlia- 
ment. Si. T.eopeld’s church, and the Jewish syna- 
gogue in Pesth are the finest ecclesiastical buildings 
in Hungary. 
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The united city is rich in publie institutions, a 
Polytechnic Institute, a wnhiversity with 2,500. 
students, a national musenm, the Fsterhazy picture 
gallery, and many others. The city is also a re- 
nowned musical centre, and attractive to thousands 
of foreign pupils. The amusements of the people 
are well looked after in opera houses and theatres, in 
race-tracks, and parks. “The two finest parks are the 
Stadtwaldchen in Pesth, and Margarethen, an island 
park in the river. The latter-named is owned and 
kept up by royalty, and is a botanical wonder. Sun- 
day afternoon is the gala time of the week, when the 
great horse races are run, the boulevards and parks 
are crowded, and in the evening the theatres are 
most thronged. 

Budapest is an important commercial emporium. 
Its river traffic is immense. in wheat and flour, in 
wine—“the juice of the hills” as a Hungarian poet 
named it,—in choice fabrics, and majolica ware. 
From its hot springs are sent medicinal waters— 
“FFunyadi-Janos,” “Franz Josef,” and “Apollinaris” 
—to all countries of the globe. Pesth has as exten- 
sive stockyards and abattoirs as can be found in 
Europe. It leads all Europe in its use of electricity. 
Its street-railway lines, its bright, clean swhway, its 
zone system of steam-railways, its automobiles and 
motor cycles, set the pace for all the rest of Europe. 

The city has a stirring past. Buda was occupied 
by the ancient Romans, and the remains of a Roman 
aqueduct a mile-and-a-half Jong are still in exist- 
ence. But, strange to say, no hint of Roman occupa- 
tion has ever been found on the left bank of the 
Danube. Its grim old fortress has been oceupied in 


turn by Huns, Magvars, Tartars, Turks, Russians, | 


and Austrians. It has stood the shock of arms for 
ten long centuries. Every foot of ground in and 
about the city has seen bloody struggles. between 
Ohristian and Turk. Finally the Turk was driven 
out, and in the last hurried retreat thousands of 
Turkish scldiers were engulfed in the waters of the 
swift-coursing Danube. 

In 1848-9, the TIungarians made a desperate and 
temporarily successful attempt to throw off the gall- 
ing Austrian yoke. The fortress was stormed and 
taken, hut the Austrian and Russian forces after- 
wards drove them out. The crown and regalia of 
Hungary are sacredly preserved in the chapel of the 
royal palace in Buda, but the Austrian emperor 
rules Hungary to-day, despite all Hungarian national 
aspirations that were kindled and fed by the im- 
passioned eloquence of Kossuth. What the future 
has in store for this city of fevered longing and dis- 
appointment, no one would dare to prophesy! But 
to-day it is one of the most sensitive and disturbed 
nerve-centres of Europe. 

CHARADES. 
i 


Mac—-First is a statesman, and dip'omat, too; 
Historian or letter is next—take your choice; 
A final should warn us, lest evil we do; 
in totals both teachers and pupils rejoice. 


II. 

The first’s an equivalent, short, for a whole; 

The last is two-thirds of a whole, rot the s'm>; 
Divide the whole otherwise, then call the roll, 

And hear, first, a ccnsonant’s rivhtlv spe'l~d name; 
And last him that cnee he'd extended control; 

While total is now fast enlarging its fame. 

Nillor. 
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EDUCATION 
FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


For the little ones, cut small hearts from stiff 
cardboard. Let the tots place these patterns upon 
slates or paper and mark around the edges. If paper 
is used they may cut several hearts which may be 
used as the base of a number lesson. The teacher 
may draw .a number cf hearts upon the blackboard 
and, ir each, write or print a word from the primer. 
The babies wil! be delighted with a “valentine read- 
ing lesson.” 

Older children may construct larger hearts. On 
these appropriate mottoes, as “Be punctual,” “Be 
kind,” ete., may be written, and the hearts may be 
deeerated with bows of narrow ribbon. Hach child 
mav select a heart, and adopt the motto inscribed 
upon it for his own during the term. 

The painting class in the grammar grades will be 
able to design an infinite variety of dainty valentines 
from tinted paper or board. Paint upon one side 
sprays of ilowers, doves, ete. Write upon the other 
side suitable poetical selections. Decorate with 
ribben bows. 

Give the spelling class, if you are oid-fashioned 
enough te have that excellent institution in your 
school, a “test” upon St. Valentine’s day. A list 
of suitable words may he selected from “Stories of 
Si. Valentine,” given below. The language class 
may also make use of the stories in warious ways. 
Simple “reproduction stories” may be written, sen- 
tences ‘constructed, analyzed, diagrammed, and 
parsed. Lists of nonns, verbs, etc., may also be pre- 
pared. 

The physiology class may take up or review the 
study of the human heart. I am sure the wide- 
awake teacher will secure a good recitation upon St. 
Valentine’s day. 

Ask the history class to prepare a list of men and 
women noted for their greatness of heart. Also a 
list of men and women noted for their heartlessness. 
Lead them to draw comparisons. 

The geography class will be interested in finding 
facts about Italy and France, the countries in which 
the two saints named Valentine resided. 

Advanced pupils will enjoy looking up quotations 
relating to St. Valentine’s day. 

STORIES OF ST. VALENTINE. 

There are two saints by the name’ of Valentine, 
and the memory of both is honored upon February 
14. One of these was a priest of Rome who suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of the emperor Claudius, A. 
D. 270. A wonderful miracle is ascribed to him. 
It is said that, in the year 268, he was brought be- 
fore Asterius, the Roman judge, to be examined and 
punished for preaching Christianity. When he 
entered the presence of the judge, he called upon 
Christ, the true light of the world, to give him light 
as to what defence he should make. Asterius re- 
marked that if Christ were, indeed, the true light he 
would desire a manifestation of his power. “I 
have,” he said, “a danghter afflicted with blindness. 
If you can, by the power of: Christ, give light to her 
eyes. J] will embrace your faith.” The maiden was 
brought to St. Valentine, who placed his hands upon 
her, and called upon Christ to lighten the darkness 
that enshrouded her vision. Before he finished 
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speaking the damsel’s sight was restored. There- 
upon, Asterius and his entire household, numbering 
forty-six souls, were immediately baptized by the 
saint. 

This St. Valentine was beaten with clubs and then 
‘beheaded, February 14, 270. Pope Julius built a 
church in his honor, near Ponte Mole, which gave its 
name to the gate Porta St. Valentine, called by the 
ancient Romans Porta Flaminina, and now known 
as Porta del Popolo. 

The other St. Valentine was once bishop of Terni. 
He also performed a noted miracle, but one of a very 
different nature from that worked by his Roman 
namesake. In the twelfth century, the peninsula of 
Jumieges was over-run with rats. In despair the in- 
habitants called upon St. Valentine to rid them of 
the pest. ‘I'he saint hearkened to their prayer and 
drove the vermin into the Seine river, where they 
perished miserably. Tourists are still shown the 
path taken by the rats to the river, and the very spot 


where they plunged into the water. The former is ° 


called the “Rats’ Run,” the latter, the “Rats’ Hole.” 

The customs observed upon St. Valentine’s day 
are said to have been borrowed from heathen prac- 
tices connected with the worship of Juno, in whose 
honor the Romans celebrated a festival on February 
15. The Roman Catholic clergy, finding themselves 
unable to wholly suppress these pagan rites, substi- 
tuted the feast of St. Valentine for that of the god- 
dess, and thus, hy pure accident, St. Valentine be- 
came the patron cf sweethearts. Some authorities 
declare that the name Valentine is derived from the 
word galantine, meaning a lover, a dangler, and that 
his name caused St. Valentine to be selected as th2 
guardian of lovers, but in all probability he was 
chosen because the day devoted to his memory pre- 
ceded, so closely, the day sacred to the worship of 
Juno. 

The custom of selecting a valentine upon February 
14 is an ancient one. It was very popular among 
the upper classes of Europe during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A maiden was often one man’s valentine while 
having, for her own valentine, quite another in- 
dividual. Bachelors were said to be more apt to re- 
main constant to the lady who fell to their lot, than 
to the one ta whose lot they fell though occasionally, 
the case was reversed. One remained a person’s val- 
entine for a twelvemonth. Valentine gifts were 
often exchanged. 

With the advent of the postal system came the 
custom of sending valentines by mail. Comic val- 
entines are of comparatively recent date. The manu- 
facture of valentines is, now, quite an important 
industry.—Selected. 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. | 
“Say” well is good. 
“Do” well is better. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.—(IV.) 

Thaddeus had 82 apples. 

Thaddeus’s were 8-9 cf Theodore’s. 

Theodore’s were 6-¥ of 'Theron’s. ° 

Theron’s were 7-8 of Thomas’s. 

Thomas’s were 8-7 of Timothy’s. 

Timothy’s were 7-5 of Titus’s. 

Titus’s were 10-8 of T'ristam’s. 

If Thaddeus’s were 8-9 of Thecdore’s, what was 
1-9? 9-9 of Theodore’s? 

If Theodore’s were 6-7 cf Theron’s what was 1-7? 
7-7? 

If Theron’s were 7-8 of Thomas’s what was 1-8? 
8-8? 

If Thomas’s were 8-7 of Timothy’s, what was 1-7? 
7-7? 

If Timothy’s were 7-5 of Titus’s, what was 1-5? 
5-5? 

If Titus’s were 10-8 of Tristam’s, what was 1-8? 
8-8? 

Which of the seven had the most apples? Which 
the fewest? : 
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HISTORY—GRADES VL., VIL, AND VIII. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 
Principal City Normal School, Waterbury, Conn. 
THE METHOD-WHOLE, - 
I: Preparation. - 

1. Review important points in yesterday’s “oral 
presentation.” 

2. Recitation of what pupils studied at home, 
from text-books, relating to topics in hand. 

Note. Accept enly good English. Pupils should 
recite in their own words. — 

II. Presentation. 

1. Oral presentation of new topic by the teacher. 

2. When desired, there may be, at this point, the 
reading of paragraphs by pupils, from different his- 
tories, to supplement the oral presentation. 

3. Topics should be assigned for home study. 
These should relate to “1” of Presentation, and may 
be the paragraphs read under “2,” or entirely differ- 
ent paragraphs. 

Note. Bear in mind constant comparisons and the 
necessary summary. 

Vary this plan, as occasion requires, by map draw- 
ing, tests, supplementary historical reading, and 
written lessons. 


THE TEACHER’S MISSION. 


To capture the citadel of the child’s mind through love and sympathy; to lead pupils 
toward higher ideas of life and duty; to establish closer relations between home and 
school and state; to exalt purity of life and conduct; to strengthen the moral tone of the 
community ; to make good men and women; to establish and dignify the profession of 
teaching; to make education attractive; to magnify the state; to meet the need for edu- 
cated citizenship — CHARLES R. SKINNER, Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


New York. 
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THE RECITATION MUST BE ADAPTED TO THE 
CHILD’S NEEDS. 


The woik should be pitched at the point of the 
child’s mental grasp at which it gives its richest re- 
turn. It is well to remember that “strength comes 
from wrestling,” and that swimming against the cur- 
rent gives more strength than swimming with it. 
The best return comes, not from mental exercise, but 
from that grade of mental action that is pitched at 
the highest level of the child’s best effort. ‘The race 
horse that is never pushed to his best efforis sel- 
dom increases his speed. So the child that works at 
an easy pace of effort gets little return. 

Much of the ordinary school work is so easy for 
the child that the effort is almost without recom- 
pense. We classify and simplify. we analyze and 

ute the child’s mental food, until there is nothing 
left for his mental digestive apparatus to do. We 
waste much valuable time in trying to teach him 
what he already knows, to show him what he sees, 
and in trying to explain what he clearly understands. 
And in disgust his insulted intelligence is ready to 
ery out with Dedd Weaver, “f always knowed that!” 
—Samuel Hamilton, Braddock, Pa. 


FOR SPELLING CONTEST. 
IN MITCHELL COUNTY, 1oW A.—(I.) 
CLASSIFIED LIST. 

[A gold medal and a five-dollar prize were given to the 
two best spellers in this county. ‘The words were chosen 
from this classified list and from a miscellaneous list, 
which will appear next week. Fach school had a test, 
and selected only those who were not “spelled down,” 
then each township had a contest, from which those 
who stood up under that fire went to the county conte_t.] 


HOME. 

KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM. 
buffet cupboard nutmeeg-grater 
borax doily oven 
broiler faucet pitcher 
calendar flat-iron saucer 
cinnamon evid-iren spread 
coffee gasuline sewer 
eruet kerosene salt-cellar 
cullender knives shovel 
curtain linoleum 

SITTING ROOM AND LIBRARY. 
blotters indexes secretary 
centre table lounge three-ply 
chairs paper weight volumes 
dictionary porticre writing 
ingrain sofa 

COOKERY. 

ambrosia doughnuts Johnny cake 
biscuit dumplings kneading 
hread frappe meringue 
charlottc-russe fritiers molasses 
chocolate gelatine omelet 
cookies gingerbread sauer kraut 
custard haddock cherbet 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
accordion flageolet melodecn 
banio guitar organ 
bass viol Jews harp tambourine 
cymbals mandolin 

MUSICAL TERMS. 

alto crescendo soprano 
basse duet staccato 
chorus quartette tenor 
contralto solo trio 


‘ 


applique 
biasing 
crocheting 
embroidery 
fluting 
fitting 


Brussels 
chandelier 
pictures 


boudoir 
comforters 
com be 


Vegetables: 
asparagus 
cabbage 
carrots 
celery 
cresses 
cucumbers 
lettuce 
musk melon 
potatoes 
pumpuains 
radish 
ruta baga 
squashes 
spinach 
tomatoes 

Flowers:— 
astors 
azalia 


Cattle:-— 
Durham 
Guernsey 
Hereford 
Holstein 
Jersey 

Morses :— 
Arabian 

‘ivde 
Mcrgan 
Norman 


Grasses :— 
Bermuda 

slue joint 
clover 
Kentucky blue 
porcupine 
quaking 
squirrel-tail 
timothy 
meadow fox-tail 


gang plow 
horse rake 
uhresher 


Archarena 
backgammon 
billiardette 
earrom 
crokinole 


algebra 
arithmetic 
botany 
chemistry 
crawing 
economics 
scography 
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SEWING. 


gathering 
hemming 
knitting 
overhand 
pleating 
piping 


PARLOR. 


peintings 
pianos 
settees 


PEDROOM. 


ewer 
looking glass 
mattress 


GARDEN. 


hegcnias 
cactus 
centurv 
clematis 
cosmos 
daffodils 
dandelions 
poppies 
violets 

reses 
dahlias 
fuchias 
genitian 
gladioles 
hollyhock 
hyacinth 
honev-sucsle 
lady slipper 
lily 


FARM. 
STOCK. 


Sheep:—- 
Cretan 
Merino 
South-Downs 
Turkish 

Poultry: — 
Bantam 
Brahma 
Cochin 
Guinea 
geese 


PRODUCTS. 

Grains: — 
barley 
buckwheat 
corn 
flax 
oats 
wheat 


MACHINERY. 
mower 
reaper 
sewing machine 


RECREATIONS. 


croquet 
fishing 
hunting 
huskineg-hbees 
lawn tennis 


SCHOOL LIFE. 
STUDIES. 


geomeiry 
grammar 
ureek 
history 
Latin 
mathematics 


whatnot 
bric-a-brac 


mirror 
pillows 
toilet 


bachelor buttons 


Dutchman’s breeches 


chrysanthemum 
marguerite 
marigold 
mignenette 
nasturtium 
pansies 
peony 
petunia 
rhlox 
Fruits: — 
apples 
blackberries 
currants 
cooseberries 
peaches 
quinces 
raspberries 


Plyn:cuth 
pullets 
Shanghai 
turkeys 
Wyandottes 
Berkshire 
Chinese 
Yorkshire 


Trees: — 
mountain ash 
basket oak 
basswood 
box elder 
chestnut 
evergreen 
ironwood 
maple 
poplar 


seythe 
sickle 


racing 
pienics 
sleigh-riding 
spinette 
touring 


orthography 
orthoepy 
physics 
physiology 
surveying 
irigonometry 


ruffling 
seaming 
smocking 
tatti 
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TNCENTIVES. 
ambition curiosity prizes. 
certificates diploma promotion 
competition emulation success 
culture 
BUSINESS LIFE. 
PHARMACISTS. 
alcoholic digitalis paregoric 
arnica laudanum quinine 
ammonia licorice strychnine 
calomel morphine sulphur 
camphor opium turpentine 
chloroform poison 
MERCHANT. 
alpaca challis delaine 
batiste cheviot silesia 
brilliantine chintz tarlatan 
ealicoes chambray toweling 
cretonne 
GROCER. 
apriccts parsley salad 
cauliflower pickles salmon 
chocolate raisins succotash 
mackerel rhubarb 
FURNITURE DEALER. 
burean escritoire sarcophagus 
chiffonier extension table tete-a-tete 
couch ottoman 
HARDWARE. 
cartridge mortise steelyards 
cockeye pincers whimle-tree 
forceps plumbing wringer 
furnace scissors zine 
gauges monkey wrench 
BARBER. 
ambroline facial shampoo 
arctic cream massage tonsorial 
dandruff moustache witch hazel 
BANKER. 
cancelled counterfeit nickels 
check currency indorsement 
collateral exchequer receipt 
comptroller miscellaneous 
BUTCHER. 
bologna paraffine stomach 
intestine savsage tenderloin 
knuckle sirloin tongue 
heifer steak weasand 
LUMBER MERCHANT. 
astragal finial moulding 
ballister frieze siding 
battening jambs stucco 
capital foists eludding 
ceiling 
TAILOR. 
buttonstand gorge proportion 
bushelman £.0ose-iron ecye 
cellar lapel sartorial 
welt double-breasted 
COAL MERCHANT. 
anthracite coke lignite 
bituminous grate Pocahontas 
cannel hecking 
BAKER. 
coffee noodles 
eruller sandwiches 


Many teachers are doing excellent work in giving 
pupils who need it time to think on a question, be- 
fore putting that question to the next. Often the 
pupil is allowed to think on his topic while the reci- 
tation proceeds, and the teacher comes back to him 
later. This is often a far better plan than to hastily 
put the question to the next.—Superintendent M. A. 
Whitney, Elgin, Ill. 


BIRD CALENDAR. 


A bird calendar is one of the good things to have 
on your board or in some conspicuous place on heavy 
cardboard. The form recommended by the Ohio 
Teacher is here given. Let the children talk daily 
about the birds and tell what they have seen. From 
their talks the calendar may be made up. 


Child’s Name. Birds Seen. Date. Place. 


Jennie Jones 1 bluebird Feb. 14 in tree, 
John Green 2orioles  §_ May 15 building 
in tree. 


HAWTHORNE’S “TWICE TOLD 
BY ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
TOPICS FOR CLASS USE. 


1. Give an account of Parson Hooper’s first Sun- 
day after putting on the veil. 

2. Give the details of the several attempts at re- 
moving the veil. 

3. Show the effects of the veil upon the various 
people with whom Mr. Hooper came in contact, and 
upon Mr. Hooper himself. 

4. Discuss the teaching of the story. 

5. How did the rumor about Mr. Higginbotham’s 
death arise; and how was it spread? 

6. Describe the scene at Parker’s Falls when the 
report of Mr. Higginbotham’s murder was contra- 
dicted. 

7. Show how suspense and mystery are brought 
out in the story. 

8. Describe the unusual powers, and the methods 
of the artist in the story of the Prophetic Pictures. 

9. Sketch the gradual fulfilment of the prophecy 
of the portraits. 


10. Describe the scene of the fulfilment of the - 


prophetic sketch of the painter. 

11. State the lesson of this story. 

12. Explain Hawthorne’s purpose in writing the 
story of David Swan; and show how the incidents 
narrated further that purpose. 

13. Describe the three incidents that occurred 
while David slept. 

14. Prepare an outline for an essay on Haw- 
thorne’s sights from a steeple. 

15. Describe the old Province House. 

16. Narrate the early incidents of the masquer- 
ade at General Howe’s. 

1%. Describe the procession of governors, dwell- 
ing especially upon the last two figures. 

18. Relate the incidents attending the arrival of 
Lady Eleanore in Boston. 

19. Describe the ball given in honor of Hleanore’s 


20. ‘Describe the growth of the pestilence to its 
end. 

21. Give an account of the connection of Jéervase 
Helwyse with the story of Lady Eleanore’s mantle. 
22. State the lesson brought out by the story. 

23. Give an account of Esther Dudley’s loyalty 
to the king 
24. Describe Esther’s life at the Province House. 


25. Show how perseverance, mystery, and sorrow 
are interwoven in this story. 
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CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—(IV.) 


BY REA 


MC CAIN. 


THE GREEK AGE. 


In speaking of the periods of history as the Per- 
sian, the Koman, the Saxon, and so on, one definite 
phase cf civilization is represented by each. The 
customs may change from year to year, the habits 
and surroundings of the people will diifer, but 
through all we trace the growth of one spirit in its 
various manifestations. The Greek period is not 
easily characterized. Though the country was small, 
several independent cities found room for their own 
separate ideas and governments. 

Sparta and Athens are the two which have left the 
largest legacy to posterity. Totally unlike, now one 
and now the other rose to power and dictated terms 
to other peoples. 

Sparta may be characterized in few words. The 
ideals of the leaders were the stern prowess and en= 
durance of semi-barbarous people. Any means to 
supremacy might he tolerated in the sucessful man, 
but the detected criminal was punished with stern 
contempt. ‘The now trite story of the lad who let 
the stolen fox eat into his bowels rather than dis- 
close his theft by so much as a motion of his cloak, 
js an example of their view of honor. Art, litera- 
ture, culture,—these were things for a weakling. A 
man need ‘be concerned with nothing save the stern 
realities of life. 

In earliest: boyhood all strong vouths were taken 
by the state and trained for citizenship. All un- 
healthy children were put to death. With the 
coarsest of fare. eaten at a common table, and with 
none of the comforts of life, the bodies were sinewed 
to erdurance as the minds were trained by the dis- 
courses of sages. In due time they went forth to 
war, the only farewell of the mother being “Return 
with your shield or upon it.” Such a life may well 
bring forth a race of fighters, may in some instances 
produce cynical philosophers, but it can hand down 
little te posterity. 

A few names illustrious in history, a few sage 
maxims and stern laws sum up all that remains of 
Sparta. A fine contrast to the lives of other ancients, 
perhaps a necessary corrective to their laxer codes 
of life, we stil! turn with relief from it to the 
Athenian’: history. 

From the time the olive wreath or fillet of wool 
upon the door announced the birth of son or daugh- 
ter, the child at Athens was surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of pleasure. Tovs were freely used and games 
of ball were indulged in by old and young alike. A 
knowledge of the native language was desired by all, 
but so great was their contempt. for the barbarians, 
as they styled all foreigners, that no effort was made 
to acquire any other speech. Rhetoric and music, 
with possibly geometry, completed the education of 
even the wealthiest classes. Rhetoric, or the art of 
oratory, was the essential, for this was a time when 
everything in public life was discussed. Power in 
this line might make a man’s fortune, and even the 
lounger on the street corner aspired to oratory. 
Every citizen knew something of political questions, 


and comments were freely made upon all deeds. The 
tyrants, as they called the rulers, endeavored to sup- 
press this discussion, but found the effort as unavail- 
ing as would be the attempt to-day to check the free- 
dom of the press. 

The life of the men was passed chiefly upon the 
street or in the athletic contests. The Greeks were 
passionately fond of games, and every man knew 
something of running, boxing, and wrestling. The 
interest, though strong, had not so much of the pro- 
fessional atmosphere as the work of later periods, and 
brilliant as were their games they preserved to the 
last a saner ideal than the prize fights which are al- 
most their only successors. Frequently the wreath of 
laurel was the only reward offered the winner. 

It may seem from the attention given to discus- 
sions and games that the Greeks of the higher class 
had little time for regular occupations. As a matter 
of fact the performance of labor was regarded as 
menial. Such mechanical arts as dyeing and weay- 
ing were generally performed within each house by 
slaves. Modern division of labor was unknown, and, 
altheugh the Greek matron spun and sewed with her 
maids, her husband took no part in the more severe 
labors of life. The servants were generally of foreign 
birth, brought in by traders, for to enslave a Greek 
was considered criminal. 

Manifestly such operations as trading and import- 
ing could not be performed by slaves. The mer- 
chants were an inferior race of beings, honorable, 
perhaps; certainly not honored. For the aristocrat of 
Greece the only pursuit was political life. Such 
being the case, the home was a matter of little inter- 
est. Few hours of the day were spent in it by the 
men, and the women lived in such seclusion that 
their opinions were of slight weight. The outside of 
a Greek dwelling was very bare. On the ground floor 
not even windows broke the straight lines. The doors 
opened outward and the master in passing out of his 
home was obliged to knock on the door before he 
opened it lest some passerby be knocked over. In 
the centre was often a little court around which were 
grouped the various rooms. The furniture was bare 
and plain to an extreme degree, but the simple lines 
of their chairs have never been excelled. In the 
earlier days the walls were unadorned, later panels 
of various colors were introduced, and gradually fes- 
toons of flowers and even figures took their places on 
the walls. Pompeii is, in architecture, almost purely 
Greek, and the decorations of some of the excavated 
dwellings are superb. The jugs and vases are of 
beautiful shape and design. Many beautiful ex- 
amples of modern pottery are copies of the house- 
hold utensils of these people. The very causes that 
prevented much care being expended on the homes 
doubled the interest felt in public edifices. Temple, 
Acropolis, every place of general assembly had ex- 
pended on it all the genius of the time and race. 

Despite the disrepute in which laboring was held, 
the architects were men of great skill and culture. 


(Continued on page 129.) 
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ENGINEERING HALL 


LIBERAL ARTS 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


THE JAMES MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY, ILLINOIS. 


A POLITICAL PUDDING. 
BY JOSEPHUS BEN-SER. 


[We have never seen a more ingenious bit of literary 
work than in taking cne line from thirty-eight different 
masterpieces and making one readable article. It ap- 
peared first in the American.] 


Young. Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
Dr. Joknson Life’s a short summer; man is but a flower. 


Pope. By turn we catch the fatal breath and die. 

Prior. The cradle and the tomb, alas; how nigh! 

Sewell. To be is better far than not to be, 

Spencer. Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy; 

Daniel. But light cares speak when mighty griefs are 
dumh—- 


Raleigh. The bottom is but shallow when they come. 
Longfellow. Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Southwell. Unmingled joys here no man befall: 
Congreve. Nature to each allots his proper sphere, 
Churchill. Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. 
Rochester. Custom does not reason overrule, 
Armstrong. And throw a cruel] sunshine on a fool. 


Milton. Live well: how long or short permit ito 
heaven; 

Bailey. They who forgivemost shall be most forgiven, 

French. Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its 
face— 


SommervilleVile intercourse where virtue has no place; 
Thompson. Then keep each passion down, however dear, 
Byron. Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
Smollett. Ter sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay 
Crabbe. With craft and skill to ruin and betray. 
Massinger. Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise; 
Crowley. We masters grow of all that we despise. 
Beatty. Oh, then, renounce that impious self-esteem, 
Cowper. Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream. 
Devanant. Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 


Gray. The paths of glory lead but to the grave; 
Willis. What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat, 


Addison. Only destructive to the brave and great; 

Dryden. What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

F. Quarles. The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 

Watkins. How long we live, not years but actions tell; 

Herrick. That man lives twice who lives the first year 
well. 

Wm. Mason.Make, then, while ye may, your God your 
friend, 

Hill. Whom Christians worship, yet not compre- 
hend. 

Dana The trust that’s given guard and to yourself 
be just, 

ShakespeareFor live we how we may, yet die we must, 


A TAX, A BOYCOTT, A PARTY. 


In an age when lockouwts and boycotts are common, it 
is of interest to the American teacher to note that one of 
the earliest and greatest boycotts occurred more than 
one hundred and thirty years ago. 

It was not.a labor and capital difficulty, but a question 
of whether the mother country could levy a tax on arti- 
cles used in the colonies which were not taxed at home. 
The English parliament had decided to tax the tea used 
by the colonists in America. The Americans not only 
refused to use the tea but also refused to 
deal with or employ any person or »persons 
who should handle or use the beverage. Thus a boycott 
was inaugurated extending from Boston to Charieston. 

The “Mohawks” of New York and Boston went a step 
beyond this, and proposed not to allow the tea to be 
landed at the docks of these cities. Hence the Boston 
Tea Party. ‘Had the ships laden with tea arrived at New 
York earlier than at Boston the “party” would have been 
held at the former rather than the latter place. 
B. C. Van Ingren, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


THE OHIO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


The Ohio Teachers’ Federation is based on the theory 
that the public schools belong to the people and that 
public opinicn is king in America. With all govern- 
ments, we agree that the rulers should be educated, 
making plans to educate our young king in educational 
work. It is very strange to me that public education ‘is 
+he only interest of a public character in which public 
opinion is so entirely neglected, in a broad and specific 
way. 

We thave Sunday school periodicals and conventions 
to educate public opinion on Sunday school work; pub- 
lications to educate the people in temperance movements: 
papers by the thousands to form public sentiment on 
political movements, but scarcely a paper published for 
the public, in the same sense, to reach and form public 
opinion. 1am surprised that educational matters are as 
good as they are under these conditions. The teachers 
and friends of public education in this nation should 
unite on a sensible, systematic plan to form educational 
sentiment, on sane plans of manag ng public education. 
We must have better qualified teachcrs, fewer pupils in a 
room, more secure tenure of office, and Leiter compensa- 
tion for the teachers, in order to give the public schoo's 
that permanence and efficiency they should have, not 
selfishly for the teachers as a class, but as a sensible 
business proposition for the good of the schools as a pub- 


lic institution, 
8, K, Mardjs, 
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APPRECIATION OF THE TEACHER. 

Whoever earns money or wins fame, whoever is 
in any regular employment, is in an occupation, 
trade, office, calling, or profession. Education is one 
or other of these. 

In legal documents one is always described. no 
matter what his employment, as “by occupation, 
trade, or profession” thus or so. From time im- 
memorial these were and are the three legal Ameri- 
can employments. Time has added “office and call- 
ing,” though the first three are the traditional em- 
ployments of one’s time. 

An occupation is the employment of one’s time 
and energy in the geiting of a living. It comes 
from the original occupying of the land for a living. 
It is parent employment. It was all that one had 
occasion to do. Life was easy-going, comfort was 
readily obiainable, one settled where he could live on 
the land with least effort. An occupation was no 
burden, it was little more than healthy and enjova- 
ble exercise. It reminds one of “busy work” in 
schocl. But that was in the long ago. An occu- 
pation is usually little more than drudgery, because 
it is hard, it knows no let-up, it begrimes one, it 
gives no luxuries and often scarce comfort. 

President Eliot draws a glowing picture of the 
joy one should have in his work, but he knows by 
experience, observation, and inheritance those who 
are in trade, office, calling, or profession, and thes: 
usually are and always should be joyous, but it is 
close te impessible for one in an ocupation to be hi- 
Javiously joyful or even peacefully happy in chis age 
of the world where the man who does not rise above 
an occupation by getting into trade or into office 


feels that something is wrong in his make-up, or 
with the conditions of life in which he is. 

Trade—not a trade—is the tread or path one 
makes in taking the product of one man’s toil to 
another who needs it but does not produce it. This 
represents the go-between, from producer to con- 
sumer, taking toll, commission, or profit for it. 
This has come to include the merchant, the trans- 
portation companies, the manufacturer, the hotel 
keeper, the bar-keeper, and all who are a part of the 
industrial and commercial life of the day. The 
farmer is more in trade than occupation. He raises, 
not to live wpon, but to sell for a profit. Trade is 
primarily money-making on one’s wit, or investment 
in getting goods cheapest and best, and selling them 
for the most in the best market. This may apply to 
one’s wit in choice of crops that pay, or to any en- 
deavor or employment that is primarily for the mak- 
ing of money. 

A man in trade is not in it for the earning of a 
living, though he takes his living out of it whether 
he is making or losing money. He draws as much 
in the season of the year when his business is all 
outgo as when it is all income. A merchant failed, 
and at the meeting of his creditors he said that the 
business had not paid for five years but he had 
drawn %30.000 a year to live on and not a word of 
criticism was offered. The magnitude of the busi- 
ness justified it. The living was independent of the 
result of the business. 

An office is that to which one comes through elec- 
tion or appointment, and represents in some way the 
esteem in which he is held, or is supposed to be held 
by the majority of the people in the district in which 
he lives. It has been swhject to all sorts of abuse, 
but holding an office is a distinct employment wholly 
unlike every other phase of activity. 

A calling comes from above, and may result: from 
personal devotion to a cause, from conviction that 
one has a mission or a message, or from some special 
and abundant endowment in poetry, music, or art. 
The money side is incidental, usually too incidental. 

A profession is doing that as a business which you 
would prefer above all other things to do if it was 
not your business. There is no sentiment in it as ina 
calling, nc personal pride in it as in an office, no air 
castle as in trade, no drudgery as in an occupation. 

A profession is that which one does from love of 
it. One professes to love above all else that to which 
time and energy are regularly devoted. 


i ASBURY PARK MEETING. 


We have been taken to task for prophesving that 
the Ashury Park mecting would discount the enroll- 
ment of the Boston meeting. It may be well to state 
the reasons for the faith that is in us. After the 
Boston meeting we said that the glorious record of 
1903 would be eclipsed in numbers when the meet- 
ing went to New York with Dr. Maxwell as presi- 
dent, and when Asbury Park and Dr. Maxwell came 
together we repeated the prophecy. Boston with 
+,000.teachers had an advance enrollment for the 
neighborhood of nearly 8,000. Now, New York, 
with 15,000 teachers and their superintendent as 
president, will, if the Boston record is maintained, 
have an advance membership of nearly 20,000, 
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Philadelphia, half as large as New York, is almost 
as near to Asbury Park.. Within 100 miles of Asbury 
Park there is a population of more than 8,000,000. 
The association has never met where so many per- 
sons were within that distance. Then Dr. Maxwell 
has the President to speak for the first time in four 
years when it has been possible to hear him make a 
set address withont an invitation. It would not be 
strange if this drew thousands for the day. Of 
course none or all of these conditions will bring 
40.000 membership unless it is exploited as was the 
Boston meeting, and that is no easy matter, but we 
assume that some one will take the matter in hand 
and exploit it as was the meeting of 1903. With all 
the conditions of population and program in his 
favor Dr. Maxwell can hardly let the meeting fall 
much below 40,000. There will be no jeaiousy on the 
part of Toston. We promise a larger attendance 
from New England than has ever been outside of 
Boston, and we are already seeking combinations 
that ought to add thousands to the Asbury Park at- 
tendance. No one will rejoice more in a fabulous 
attendance than. we. 
TENURE FIRST. 


The teachers of New York state, through their 
committee, have decided that the first thing to accom- 
plish is tenure of office rather than pension. This 
is eminently wise and something is certain to result 
from the activity of the committee of which Super- 
intendent F. TD. Boynton of Ithaca is chairman. 
‘The committee consists of strong men, those in whom 
the public as well as the profession has full con- 
fidence. We have had tenure in Massachusetts for 
so many years that it seems a bit strange to have the 
other states agitating it now. It is a good time for 
every staic to take up this matter and press it 
earnestly. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SITUATION. ‘ 

One hundred principals of Philadelphia, a large 
number of leaders in all ranks of life, and practically 
all of the city press urge the appointment of an edu- 
cational commission to report upon a new organiza- 
tion of the school system. It is claimed that there 
has been no essentia! modification of the system of 
schools in Philadelphia for seventy years. There is 
nothing to correspond to this in antiquity in any city 
in the 'nited States. Most large cities have modi- 
fied their systems from five to seven times each, and 
there is probably not more than one city of a tenth 
the size of Philadelphia that has not a system 
adopted within ten years, mostly within five years. 
Of course Philadelphia will not delay now that at- 
tention is called to the matter, for no city weuld 
remain under a seventy-years -old system. 

There are two dangers that threaten at such a 
time; {‘rst, that of over-criticising the schools as they 
are, all the second that of working out a fanciful 
theoret.cal idea. It is a weakness of reformers that 
they approach any reform by proclaiming that what 
is is deformed. 

The schools of Philadelphia are not wholly nor 
chiefly bad. They are not materially worse than the 
schools of many cities, and in some respects they are 
distinetly better than in some cities, but the school 


board is much too large, they are not chosen in a 
sensible way, many things are runing in very anti- 
quated grooves. A new alignment is greatly needed, 
would be in any city in the United States after a 
third that length of trial. 

It is a corresponding weakness of reformers that 
they want the reform provided for by visionary men 
who can produce an unworkable type form that looks 
well on paper. Philadelphia must do something, she 
must do it at once, but all good citizens should rever- 
ently pray for a reign of sanity in the choice and 
deliberations of the commission. 


N. E. A. AND A. I. I. 

The National Edueational Association will meet 
at Asbury Park, July 3-7, and the American Institute 
of Instruction will meet at Portland, Me., July 10- 
13. There will be thousands at Asbury Park who 
would like to come to New England and hundreds 
will come to Asbury Park, if they can come to New 
England on the same trip, who would not otherwise 
come Fast. The two meetings should be brought into 
aftiliation. ‘This will be accomplished if the officers 
of the association can bring the railroads into har- 
mony with their plans. 


or 


PRESIDENT ANGELL. 
President James Burrill Angell, aged seventy-five, 
president of University of Michigan for a third of a 


century, recently resigned because of advanced. 


years. His resignation was promptly, vigorously, and 
affectionately declined on the ground that he is 
worth more to the university than any other man. 
It is delightful to have one hoard of trustees act as 
though it was not a condescension to retain a noble 
man becanse he has passed the three score and ten 
limit. President Angell is one of the noble men in 
the educational field, one of the great American 
university presidents of all time, and one of the 
most efficient of the present-day leaders. 


~— 


STANDARD SCHOOLS. 

Dr. W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of Maine, 
has Jaunched a new scheme and a most excellent one. 
He says the next thing is “the standard school.” He 
says the ideal schoo] is an impossibility, that the 
“model school” is both illusive and delusive, one 
thing to-day and something quite different t- 
morrow. He says a “standard school” is achievable. 
He intends to have one in each county of Maine as 
an illustration and exemplification of what is neces- 
sary in a first-class rural school. 

This is net to be provided wholly at public ex- 
pense, There is to be a special fund for each stand- 
ard school. This may be raised locally or from out- 
side contributers. Frem- public taxation there 
should be provided a desirable school lot of three 
acres. The school district asking for a standar.l 
school should not have more than eighty residents 
between five and twenty-one years of age. It shall 
be a common elementary school. The schoo] and the 
teacher shall be in charge of the town committee like 
all other schools of the town, but the building and 
grounds shall be in charge of a special committee 


chosen by those who have contributed the special 
fund, | 
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THE BATAVIA SYSTEM. 


From week to week we are presenting testimony 
on the working of the Batavia system, always from 
those who are experts as superintendents or teachers, 
always from those who have studied the work thor- 
oughly and whose gratification at its working has 
led them to introduce it in their own schools. It is 
not home praise, is not interested commendation, is 
not a literary man’s zeal, but represents conviction 
followed by adoption. 

There is no slightest desire to advertise Batavia, 
or to promote this especial system, but it is one of 
the missions of the Journal of Education to keep 
before its readers from time to time the ways and 


means as well as the results of special work that has 


passed the experimental stage. Let us know what 
you are doing, end give us a chance to report it. As 
soon as any work attracts attention that leads to 
adoption elsewhere, we will help it to the limit. 


UNCOMFORTABLE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Secretary George H. Martin of the Massachusetts 
board of education quoted a distinguished educator 
of the state as saving that interest in public educa- 
tion is waning, and then combated the statement. 
One editor, whose words are widely read, attributed 
them to Mr. Martin and took him to task for it. 
Since then a number of papers in the state Have 
followed the lead of this editor, and no amount of 
effort seems able to check the current thus let lco:e. 
The secretary showed conclusively that the interest 
is not waning, but his quotation continues to annov 
the friends of education. 


The school use cf wall maps is liable to come into 
disfavor for lack of “promotion.” This will be a 
misfortime.. With modern appliances for rolling 
maps and thus protecting them from light and dust 
every scheolroom should have a set of maps of the 
United States and of each continent. These should 
be in frequent use. The Jarger the map the child 
refers to the clearer is his conception of geographical 
conditions. 


Colonel and Mrs. F. O. Lowden, at their beautiful 
farm at Hemingway Rocks, Illinois, recently gave a 
dinner that was worth while to every pupil in the 
nearest public ‘school. Why not? It is time that 
more persons of wealth and influence opened their 
doors to the public schools as such. 


A beautiful special issue of one of Eugene Field’s 
charming stories was the season’s greeting of George 
W. Holden of Springfield, Mass., to the friends of 
his patent hook cover this vear. Thank you. 


We regret the omission of credit with “How to 
Reach the Heart of a Boy,” used recently in tho 
Journal. It should have been credited to the 
Westerr Schoo] Journal. 


There is a movement on foot to substitute the 
peacefu! Mayflower for .he warlike Indian on the 
Massachusetts seal. 


Bishop J. 1. Spalding’s illness causes _ wide- 
spread sorrow, 
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American Institute, Portland, Me., July 10-13. - 
Dr. J. W. Cook, DeKalb, is on a rest quest. 
Monday was observed as MeKinley day. 
Commissioner Harris will stand pat. 


Boston wishes a smaller school board. 
> -0-o-0- 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Russia is not a country in which news travels fast or 
in which the means exist for a speedy concentration and 
expression of public opinion. But the horror of the 
bloody Sunday of January 22 at St. Petersburg communi- 
ceted itself speedily to other centres of population. 
Strikes were started at Vilna and Kovno, in west Russia. 
There was an outbreak at Radom, in Russian Po’and, 
and public buildings were dynamited by the mobs. 
Thousands of Finnish workmen paraded the streets of 
Helsingfors waving red flags. Strikers from Kolpino, 
twelve miles from St. Petersburg, whc had started for 
the capital, were halted by troops and driven bac with 
considerable Ines of life. But the most formidable move- 
ment was at Morcow, always a hotbed of revolution. 
There, the workmen in the iron works, factories, and 
printing offices stopped work upon hearing of whet had 
happened at St. Petersburg, and went about from fac‘*ory 
fo factery, compelling the workmen to join them. 

* * * ; 


At St. Petersburg, the horrcrs of Sunday were fo‘lowed 
by a period of comparative lull. Once entered upon the 
policy of repression by severe measures, the govern- 
ment determined to pursue it recentlessly. On Tue-day. 
the Czar published a decree creating the ortfice of gov- 
ernor-general of St. Petersburg, and appointed to it Gen- 
eral Trepoff, the former chief of police of Moscow, whose 
harsh treatment of student rioters last December called 
down upon him a dea‘h sentence from the revolutionary 
committee. Into his hands is committed almost abso- 
lute authority. The city is placed under his administra- 
tion; the existing authorit‘es, civi!' and military, are 
made subject to him: the police, gendarmerie, and troops 
are placed at his orders; and he is givem power to send 
into exile whom he pleases. These are extracrdimarv 
measures, which show that the government appreciates 
the seriousness of the crisis. Intended to suppre:s revo- 
luticn, they tre also well calculated to incite it, with 
such large sections of the Russian populace in so des- 
perate a mood as at present. 


* * 


It has been for some time apparent that the United 
States could not continue, under the policy avowed in the 
Monroe doctrine, to protect the weaier American repub- 
lics against foreign aggression without assuming some 
degree of responsibility for the-good faith of thcse re- 
publics. Yet the announcement of the signing of a 
protocol] at Santo Domingo, by which the United States, at 
the invitation of the Dominican government, assumes the 
obligations of a certain form of a protectorate, has: oc- 
casioned surprise and criticism. Santo Domings is one 
of the most turbulent of the American republics. Revo- 
lution is its normal state, and not long ago several reyo- 
lutions were in progress at the same time. The repubtic 
is continually in hot water with its creditors, and Eu- 
ropean powers have repeatedly threatened to chastise it 
for its bad faith. Under the protocol, the United States 
is to administer the custom houses, paying over a part 
of the receipts and reserving the remainder for the pay- 
ment of creditors. It is to take measures also for deter- 
mining the validity of claims. which is certainly a deli- 
eate function, The protocol is to be submitted to the 
Senate for its approval, 
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With solemn ceremony, the United States Senate re- 
ceived on Tuesday, January 24, the managers on the pari 
ef the House of the impeachment proceedings against 
Jndge Swayne of the United States district court for the 
northern district cf Florida. The twelve art’cles of im- 
peachment adopted by the House we.e read, and Chicf 
Justice Fuller administered to the Senators, in groups of 
ten, the oath to do impartial justice in all things apper- 
taining to the trial. The real trial will begin February 
10, and will be continued from day to day between the 
hours. of 1 and 2 o’clock until concluded. The managers 
on the part cf the House.represent the prosecution, and 
will act as a United States attorney acts in an crdinary 
trial. The Senate sits as a jury. In the whole history of 
this country, there have been only six impeachment triais 
before the present one. 

* * 


M. Rouvier has accepted President Loubet’s commis- 
sion for the formation of a new cabinet. He has as30- 
ciated with himself several members of the ComLes cabi- 
net, including M. Deleasse, whose wise administration of 
the foreign office has made him indispensable in any 
ministry; and several new members, the most consp‘c- 
wous of whom are M. Etienne, who takes the ministry of 
the Interior, and M. Dupuy, who accepts that of public 
works. The change is one of personnel rather than of 
policy, for the new cabinet has voted to continue along 
the lines marked out by M. Combes. This means that 
there will be no improvement in relations between 
church and state, and that.as regards an income tax and 
old age pensions the new Cabinet will be fully as rad‘cal 
as the old. M. Combes, although he made himself the 
best -hated man in France in many quarters, held office 
nearly three years, which is unprecedenied in France, 
Well-informed observers do not anticipate a long life tor 
the Rouvier ministry. 

* * * 


The Chinese government has made reply to the Rus- 
sian charges of violation of neutrality; and it is a reply 
of a sort which indicates that the authorities at Pekin no 
longer feel it necessary to be polite to Russia. It is pre- 
cisely such a reply as any self-respecting government 
might make against a foreign government which brought 
charges of bad faith when its own record was sullied by 
repeated violations of the laws of nations. China claims 
to have been scrupulous in the observance of neutrality. 
The Russian charges of breaches of neutrality it meets 
first by general and specific denials, and then by a series 
of counter-charges, as, for example, that Russia has 
stationed troops and built bridges west of the Liao river, 
~vithin the neutral zone, and that the Russians have ob- 
tained provisions and supplies by force within the neu- 
tral zone. The reply is addressed to Secretary Hay, who 
communicated the Russian charges; and its tone will 
suggest to the thonghtful that, within no long time, the 
world will have a new China as well as a new Japan to 
reckon with. 

* * * 


Under these conditions, the exploiting of Asia is likely 
to prove less attractive to European powers than it has 
been of late years. Possibly this may have prelispose1 
them to a favorable answer to a circular note which Sec- 
retary Hay addressed to them lately, renewing the repre- 
sentations which he made at the outbreak of the war 
touching the importance of preserving, the administrative 
entity of China, and asking assurances that nothing in 
the nature of a partition of Chinese territory after the 
war with Russia was over was contemplated. At all 
events, the secretary’s note elicited emphatic assurances 
from England, France, Italy, and other powers ad- 
dressed; and if any such designs were entertained in 
some quarters, as had been rumored, Secretary Hay’s 
prompt action will give them their quietus. 
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CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES. 


(Continued from page 124.] 


Three different styles were used by the Greeks, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The first is the 
sunplest but is perfect, the massive simplicity of tae 
pillars giving dignity with strength. All of the 
temples have broad, open porticos with roofs sup- 
perted by innumerable pillars. These pillars mark, 
by their varying elaboration, the period in which the 
building was constructed. The arch was not used. 

Grouped upon the Acropolis at Athens were sev- 
eral of the most magnificent buildings of the world. 
As the central point of the city it would naturally 
receive the greatest care. lor purposes of defense a 
hill was most desirable, so almost every city was 
located on some eminence. As seafaring was a lead- 
ing occupation, and as pirates made the immediate 
coast unsafe, a large city was most frequently a few 
miles inland. At the nearest possible point a tiny 
port generally sprang into existence from which the 
goods were shipped. 

The Greek was essentially a town-dweller. Rob- 
bers and pirates rendered lonely habitations undesir- 
able, and even dangerous. The herds of cattle and 
sheep in the fields were guarded by slaves, and almost 
every man of wealth had his abode in a large settle- 
ment. lmmense fortunes were unknown. 

The greatest treasures of the time were the 
statues. ‘hese were executed for the glory of the 
state, and, for the most part, belonged to it. Almost 
all the sculpture which has excited so much interest 
in later years originally formed part of some temple 
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and was torn away by lawless vandals after the 
downfall of Greece. 

The Hellenes, as all the old Greeks called them- 
selves, were fond of traveling through the various 
cities of their country. There were no hotels at 
which strangers could rest, so every one had some 
friend at whose home he was always welcome and 
some pledge of friendship was given. A generation 
might pass without an exchange of courtesies, yet if 
the sign was shown and the new arrival announced 
himself a descendant of the family guest welcome 
was hearty and sure. 

Such was the life of the people and its memory is 
the least of the legacies hequeathed by the. wonder- 
ful race. The religion, embalmed in myths and 
legends, furnishes the basis of much that is most 
glorious in literature and in art. It must remain 
forever an example of what may be accomplished by 
a fervent love for, and belief in the Beautiful. 

GREEK TALES. 

The Iliad. 

The Odyssey. 

Iphigenia. 

Alkestis. 

Atalanta. 

Bacchus. 

Alexander. 

Lycurgus. 

Demosthenes. 


PICTURES. 
School of Athens, 


Reading Homer, 

Paris, Aeneas, and Wounded Trojan, 
Amazon, 

Laocoon, 

Acropolis, Athens. 


Raphael, 
Alma-Tadema. 
Ancient Sculpture. 
Ancient Sculpture. 
Ancient Sculpture, 


Perseus and the Graeae, Burne-Jones. 
Circe and the Companions of Ulysses, Chalon, 
Helen of Troy, Leighton. 
Ulysses Feigning Madness, Hardy. 
Greek Girls Playing Ball, Leighton. 


Interior of Pompeian House. 
All of Chapman’s illustrations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


ENJOY YOUR WORK. 

Busy lives, like running water, are generally pure. 
Nothing will do more to inyprove the looks than sun- 
shine in the heart. Endeavor to keep your life in 
the sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon enough. 
A child’s mind is often much like a piece of white 
paper upon which anything may be written. Don’t 
blot it. Those who have the “best times” when 
they are young begin the soonest to nurse their 
rheumatism. Happy is he who has learned this one 
thing—to do the plain duty of the moment quickly 
and cheerfully, whatever it may be. If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if you want food, 
you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must toil 
for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure comes through 
toil, and not by self-indulgence and indolence. 
When one gets 1o love work his life should be happy 
and useful. Therefore learn to enjoy your work. 
“Triumph and toil are twins.’”—Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


§. J. P., New York: The Journal has always been 


up to the times, and T have perused its pages with 
pleasure and profit. 
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“BACK TO THE LAND.” 


Secretary Wilson says a reaction is taking place and 
the people are inclined to go back to the land. I have 
just received a letter from a factory hand in Hagerstown, 
Md., stating that, although he makes from two to three 
dollars a day, he wants to go back to the farm, and that 
some four hundred men in the same factory want to do 
the same. Letters from city toilers in the press, and to 
me also, prove the back-to-the-land inclination. 

Before the masses can get back to the land they must 

have liberty to work. With a compulsory education 
law, the boy or girl who drops-corn on the little farm 
will be arrested. The National Child Labor committee, 
the educators, the Hearst papers, the Labor Unionists, 
and the Socialists are go'ng to prevent all kinds of child 
labor, if possible. Without a modicum of such labor 
vain is the poor man’s effort to maintain himself on the 
land. 
All the past exodus to the cities has been caused by the 
educators, primarily, and the public schools. New Eng- 
land, first in public schools, was the first to have her 
farms abandoned. Now the abandonment threatens New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, and other states. An immediate 
stoppage of compulsory education and a gradual public 
school abolition, coupled with the back-to-the-land idea, 
will alone save the country from the dangers those who 
have been educated to idleness will bring. 

Those who would get back to the land sometimes want 
help. A dozen different plans have been proposed. The 
Salvation Army already has three colonies in operation. 
Several bills have been introduced in Congress for na- 
tional aid on an immense scale. State farms have been 
proposed. Loans of money at low raies of interest by 
the states is another idea, and philanthropic aid an- 
other. 

As the leader of this movement in this country, I have 
been in every plan. [ defended General Booth when he 
first appeared. But Socialism is so ripe at present that 
help along lines of Federal aid is not to be desired, and 
the help must be resolved down to a process that will 
take net a dollar from the Federal government, nor its 
lands, and none from the states beyond public school 
funds. 

Let every man who can, get himself back to the land 
entirely on his own acccunt, if it be nothing more than 
as a farm hand. Let compulsory education be stopped. 
Let men like Carnegie and Rockefeller, and women like 
Miss Helen Gould, found farm colonies, or loan money 
at nominal rates on long time. This latter process is 
preferablc, as it would allow the beneficiary to act inde- 
pendently. With these four efforts put in operation a 
beginning will have been made. 

Then, if state aid must be had for the weaklings, let 
the funds now going to public schools be diverted to the 
cause. Let us stop this thing of supplying books for 
bread. I have taken many half-starved young people 
from the cities, when a farmer, allowed them to do 
chores, fattened them up and made regular farm hands 
out cf them ultimately—high school graduates though 
they were. 

Work, and not education, must become the nation’s 
slogan. Every family now has enough education in it 
to supply its needs for all the children that may come to 
jit. The new farmers must live within themselves; get 
dowr to “the simple life’; keep away from the crowds. 

F. B. L. 

Sykesville, Md. 


<> 
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President E. W. Walker of the Wisconsin State 
Association pronounces “spelling reform” an unim- 
portant but harmless affair, which, like the poor, is 
always with us. 
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NOT A DEPARTURE. 


January 11, 1925. 

Dear Dr. Winship: In the Journal of Education for 
January 5, I notice the following: The Illinois State 
Association not only made a generous contribution for 
headquarters for the Asbury Park meeting of the N. &. 
A., but appointed a committee to look after the estate 
headquarters and cther state interests officially. Th's is 
an important departure and will link the state associa- 
tion to the N. E. A. as never before. _ 

But it is not a “departure.” The Illinois State Asso- 
ciation has appo’nted such a committee and made a like 
appropriation annually for many years. It also is an es- 
tablished custom for the Northern and Central Illinois 
Associations to appropriate sums which together equal 
the amount appropriated by the State Association. 
There is no doubt whatever but that they will do so this 
year, and they are very likely to be joined by the South- 
ern and Iliinois Associations. 

Congratulating you upon the improved form of the 
Journal, 

Yours sincerely, 
Alfred Bayliss, 
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CICERO’S HYGIENIC AND THERAPEUTIC NOTIONS. 


However sound and logical Cicero’s conclusions may 
have been about the policy of putting Cataline to death 
rather than to induce him to leave the city with his 
infamous band of conspirators, in saying:— 

Quod si ex tan‘o latrocinio iste unus tolletur, videb’mur 
fortasse ad breve quoddam tempus cara et metu esse 
rulevati; periculum antem residebit et inclusum penitus 
in venis atcue in visceribus reipublicae. “If this man 
alone is removed from this piratical crew, we may ap- 
pear perbaps for a short time relieved from fear and 
anxiety, but the danger will settle down and lie mid veins 
and viscera of the repubtic.” 

Nevertheless, the orator’s illustration of this conciu- 
sion from a sick man tossing with a malignant fe er, 
drinking cold water to relieve it, is quite incongruous, 

This is what he says:— 

Ut aepe homines agri morko gravi, quum aestu febriqu> 
jactantur, si aquam gelidum biberint primo relevari 
videntur, deinde mu‘to gravius vehementiusque afflic- 
tantur, sic hic morbus qui est in republica relevatus is- 
tius poena vehementius vivis reliquis ingravescet. “As 
it often happens that men afflicted with a severe dizease, 
when they are tortured with heat and fever, if they drink 
cold water, seem at first to be relieved, but afterwards 
suffer more and more severely; so this disease which is 
in the republic, if relieved by the punishment of th's 
man, wil] only get worse and worse, as the rest will be 
still alive.” 

What would the teache:s of hygiene and therapeutics 
of the present day think of the doctrine of Cicero? 1 
wonder if any clinical observaticns of his times taught 
this theory. I am net an M. D., but I have assisted many 
of them in their preparations for their medical career, 
and so have learned something of their terminology and 
practice. Besides common sense and experience have 
taught me a quite d‘fferent doctrine about the use of 
water in fevers and many cther diseases. 


R. L. Perkins. 
Boston. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Aaronsburg, for Aaron Levy, who laid it out in 1786. 
Abbottstown, for John Abbott, who laid it out in 1753. 
Adamsburg and Adamstown, for President John 

Quincy Adams. 

Addisor, for Joseph Addison. 

Aliquippa, for an Indian chief. 

Allegheny, probably from “Welhikhenus,” “the best 
or faires® river.” 

Allentown, for William Allen. 

Altoona, from Latin, altus, “high,” “because of its high 
situation. 

Ambler, for family of first settler. 

Andalusia, from ancient name of a province in Spain. 

Andersonburg, from original owner. 

Apollo, from classical god. 

Applebachsville, for General Paul Applebach and his 
brother, Henry. 

Aauashicola, “where we fish with the bush net.” 

Armagh, from Irish town. 

Armstrong, for General John Armstrong. 

Arroyo, Spanish word, meaning “creek, brook, or 
rivulet.” 

Ashland, for home cf Henry Clay. 

Aughwick, tributary of river; 
brush.” 

Baden, for the German baths. 

Bald Eagie, for the noted Seneca chief. 

Bangor, for town in Wales, because of Welsh settlers. 

Bechtelsville, for family of which Judge O. P. Bechtel 
is prominent member. 

Bedford, for county in England, or for Dukes of Bed- 
ford. 

Beecn Creek, translation of indian name, Schauwemi- 
risch-hanna. 

Berks, for county in England. 

Bernville, for town in Switzerland. 

Bigtooth, from Indian name of creek, Maugipisink, 
“the place where big teeth are found.” 

Birdsbero, for William Pird, who bought the tract on 
which it stands. 

Blacklick, called hy Indians “Naeskahoni, “a lick of 
blackish color.” 

Blain, for James Blain, the warrantee of land upon 
which it was built. 

Blair, for John Blair. 

Blairsville, for John Blair, prominent resident of 
Blairs Gap. 

Bloss'burg, for Aaren Bloss. 

Boyerton, for Boyer family: early sett'ers. 

Braddock, for batttlefield, where General Braddock 
was defeated by French and Indians. 

Bradford, for Attorney-General William Bradford. 

Bradys Bend, for Captain Samuel Brady, noted Indian 
fighter. 

Brandywine: according to a traditicn the name is de- 
rived from the occasion of a vesse] laden with brantwein 
(brandy), which was lcst in its waters. Other authori- 
ties derive it from Andrew Braindwine, who owrled land 
near its mouth in early days. A third theory is that the 
slough near Downington discharged its muddy waters 
into the creek, tinging it the color of brandy. 

Brokenstraw, translation of Indian name, Degasysnoh- 
dyahgah. 


“Ov ergrown with 


“Depart, not t0 be ministered unto, but to minister,” 


(Inscription on the arch under which the graduates of Harvard University pass after receiving their diplomas.) 
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Brush, from Indian name, Achweek, “bushy or over- 
grown with brush.” 

Bryn Mawr, for town in Wales. 

Bucks, from Buckinghamshire, Eng. 

Bushkili, Dutch word meaning “bushy stream.” 

Burhy, translation of Indian name, Achemek. 

Butler, for General Richard Futler, who fell at St. 
Clair’s defeat. : 

Caernarvon, from town in Wales. 

Callensburg, for Hugh Callen, its founder. 

Cambrin, for ancient name of Wales. 

Camp Hill, so named because seat of soldiers’ orphan 
school. 

Canal, because traversed by Franklin Canal. 

Canoeridge, highest point on branch of Susquehanna 
to which canoe can be pushed. 

Canonsburg, laid out by and named for Colonel John 
Cancn. 

Carbon, given to indicate presence of coal depcsits. 

Carlisle, for town in England. 

Carnegie, fer Andrew Carnezie. 

Catasauqua, corruption of Gottoshacki, “Earth thirsts 
for rain.” 

Catawissa, corruption of Gattawisi, ‘growing fat,” or 
“clear water’: or from Ganawese, designating region to 
which tribe of Corooys retired. 

Cawanshancek, derived from Gawunschhanne, “green 
briar stream.” 

Center, because of its geographical 
state. 

Chadds Ford, for proprietor, Chadsey. 

Chambersburg, for Benjamin Chambers, its founder. 

Chapman, for William Chapman, who owned slate 
quarries there. 

Chartiers, for Peter Chart'e.s, noted half-breed spy and 
Indian hunter. 

Chester, in honor of native place cf William Penn. 

Chickie, derived from Chickiswalungo, ‘“‘place of 
crabs.” or “place of crawfish.” 

Chickisalunga, derived from Chickiswalunga, “place 
of crawfish.” 

Chillisquaque, “place of snowbirds.”’ 

Clarion, “clear, bright,’’ and first applied to river. 

Clearfield, creek, received the name from the clearing 
along its banks. 

Clinton, supposed to have been named for General 
Henry Clinton. 

Coatesville, for Mose Coates, one of the early settlers. 

Cocalico, creek, corruption of Achigookwalico, “where 
snakes gather together in holes.” 

Cocoosing, “where owls are.’’ 

Codorus, “rapid water.” 

Collegeville, seat of Ursinus College. 

Comedogwinit, ‘for a long way nothing but bends.” 

Conemaugh, “otter creek.” 

Conequowessing, “for a long time straight.” 

Conestoga, “the great maize land.” 

Conewago, “a long reach,” 

Conewango, from ganowungo, “the rapids,” or “they 
have been gone a long time.” 

Confiwence, because near the confluence of three 
streams. 

Conneaut, Conneautville. corruption of Indian Gunni- 
ate, ‘it is a long time since he or they are gone’; or it is 
a Seneca Indian word signifying “many fish’; or “snow- 
place.” 

Connellsville, for Zachariah Connell, who laid it out. 

Cononodaw, from Gunniada, “he tarries long.” 

Conoquenessing, from Gugachqueue’sink, “for a long 
way straight.” 

Conoy, from Gunen, “long.”. 

Cunshohocken, from the Indian name which the p'ace 
first bore. 

Cooperstewn, for its founder, William Cooper. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES: BLIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING. Se.ections, edited 
with biographical and critical introduction, and biblio- 
graphical and explanatory notes, by Elizabeth Lee. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Semi-flexible cloth. xxix+-173 
Portrait. List price, 30 cenis; mailing price, 
cents. 

For the first time this edition makes it feasible to read 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poems in the schools. Ali 
too little recogniticn is given the Victorian poets, all too 
little is given to women in literature, and it is well that 
the greatest woman poet of times and chimes should be 
studied by every high school student. 

There are twenty-three short poems given entire, while 
the editor has chosen representative passages from the 
particular poems included in the volume with the view of 
presenting something of all the more excellent sides of 
Mrs. Browning’s genius. Her learning and wide read ng, 
for instance, are illustrated by such poems as ‘The 
Vision of Poets” and ‘“‘Wine of Cyprus’: her power 
sustained lyrical expression, by such poems as “Cowper's 
Grave” and some of the “Sonnets from the Portugu2se’’; 
her point of view, as a woman, of woman’s place end in- 
fluence in the Scheme of the universe, by the passages 
selected from “A Drama of Exile’: her sympathy with 
oppression, by “The Cry of the Children’; her love cf 
nature and of fine scenery, by passages from “Aurora 
Leigh” and “Casa Guidi Windows,” and by such po_ms; 
as ‘““My Doves” and ‘“‘Lezsons from the Gorse.” 


THE EVE OF THE WAR. By W. Bert Foster, author of 
“With Ethan Allen at Fort Ticonderoga,” etc. Illus- 
trated by F. A. Carter. Philadephia: Penn Pub ish- 
ing Company. 12mo. Cloth. 389 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This story refers to the events attending the opening of 

the Civil war, and the scene is laid in Washington and 
Baltimore. The division of families and the uncertainty 
attending the secession of states on the border are 
vividly portrayed. The hero meets President L'ncoln, and 
is concerned in the exciting events attending the prepar- 
ations for his inauguration. The element of romance is 
not wanting, and the story ends satisfactorily. 


THE TRAGEDIE OF JULIUS CAKSAR. “First Folio’ 
Editicn. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, 
List of Variorum Readings, and Selected Criticism, by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of the 
“Camberwell Browning.” New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. With phcetogravure frontispiece, rubri- 
cated title-page and cover designed bv Goodhue, from 
the DeVinne Press. 234 pp. Flexible cloth, gilt top, 
price, 59 eents, net. Limp leather, gilt top, 75 c2nts, 
net. Postage, 5 cents. 

Every issue of this beautiful edition of Shakespeare 
ealls forth renewed appreciation. This edition is the 
only one, among the many now available, to go back to 
the original First Folio text of 1623, and to preserve with 
strict fidelity the plays as Shakespeare and his own edi- 
vors left them. Succeeding editors for nearly three c_n- 
turies have made many changes in the text, omitting or 
altering words and lines, and changing spelling and 
punctuation. Frequently this alteration chang’s the 
meaning entirely, and it is a curious commentary upon 
such editcrial methods that no two versions agree as to 
what Shakespeare really wrote. In such a dilemma it 
would seem to be but simple justice to return to the orig- 
inal; and this the present editors have done. The only 
change they have made is to reset the old text in m»dern 
type. All editorial changes or suggested readings are 
placed where they should have been, all along-—in the 
notes. Thus the true text is easily fo'lcwed by every 
reader who desires to know his Shakespeare in the orig- 
inal, and not as some intervening editor would ha’ e him 
known. “Julius Caesar’ also deserves attention, because 
't presents a wealth of critical matier, making it a true 
variorum. 


THE FELMI.FY AND SHUTTS ARITHMETIC. Book 
I. By David Felmley of Illinois Normal University, 


and George C. Shutts of Whitewater, Wis., Normal 
school. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Attractive 
cloth. 114 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a “safe and sane” new arithmetic. The most 


striking feature of newness is the doing of everything by 
the child under direction of the teacher, cr of the book 
acting as a teacher. The child must give attention each 
time before he gets to the number work, and as a result 
his attention is quickened, and he is alert for the number 
work. This is a feature upon which the Journal of Edu- 
cation and its editor have long insisted, but have never 
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found so well exemplified as in this book. Attention to 
doing, to reading conditions, to thinking always precede 
mathematical activity in this arithmetic. 

The progress in power with number-combination is 
‘gradual, is well graded, and is safe-zuarded from diver- 
sion of interest through the introduction of extraneous 
‘matter as often happens 

There is much ingenuity in awakening and retaining in- 
‘terest in a subject that does not lend itself easily to en- 
tertainment. The concrete illustrations are adequate, 
but not surfeiting. The problems are reasonable and, 
‘probably, ample. Two other tooks in. the course will 
‘follow during the year. 


‘ZSCHOKKE DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG. Interna- 
tional Modern Language Series. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Herbert Charles 
Sanborn, Bancroft school, Worcester, Mass. Boston: 

inn & Co. Semi-fiexible cloth, 92 pp.. With frontis- 
piece. List price, 25 cents; mailing price, 30 cents. 

The universal awakening to the importance of modern 
languages is no more noticeable than the uniform de- 
mand for variety in material to be read, for a new grasp 
-of the note-making idea and the use of the accepted unt- 
form pronumciation, 

This popular little story is peculiarly well adapted, on 
account of the simplicity of its style and diction, for 
classes of heginners in German. ‘The present edition has 
been carefully prepared to meet the needs of this grade 
of readers. ‘The story itself has always heen a favorite 
with young people, and its interest is enhanced by flashes 
of that pure humor in which Zschokke excelled. The 
vocabulary is complete, and contains the preterites and 
past participles of all strong and anomalous wea vers 
found in the text. The notes are full and include the 
chief grammatical rules, which are stated briefly the first 
time an example occurs in the text and referred to later. 
‘The student may use the hook without the necessity of 
consulting a grammar. The text has been corrected to 
agree with the latest system of spelling, and the pronun- 
ciation of all words in the vocabulary is marked accori- 
ing to preferred usage. 


STONE’S FUSTORY GF ENGLAND. : By A. P. Stone, 
LL. D., former superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass. A New Edition Brought Down to 1904 by 
Walter H. Cushing, A. M., principal ef high school, 
Framingham, Mass., formerly assistant in his‘ory ia 
Harvard University. Boston: Thompson, Brown & 
Co. 274 pp. Cleth. Price, 85 cents. A specimen copy 
of the book will be sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. 

The first American written school history of England 
to appreciate the vital relation of that history to our own 
was the original text-book by Dr. A. P. Stone, and de- 
spite the fact that it had not hitherto been brought down 
to inelude recent events it still held high rank from is 
point of view as a teaching book. Now, nothing is left 
to be desired, for a man thoroughly equipped in taste, 
talent, and training has brought it down to the present 
century. 

At the close of the different chapters of the new edi- 
tion, references are made to chapters and pages of more 
extended histerical works where a fuller and more 
realistic account of the topic under consideration can be 
found to supplement the text. It tells of the habits and 
“customs of the people at different periods. Reference is 
made to these imporant events and places that have be- 
‘come intimately associated with English literature, and 
to the authors who have distinguished themselves as 
writers, and made England famous the world over. 

The book contains excellent maps showing the Eng- 
lish possessions at different times, also an enumeration 
of those possessions in different parts of the world, anl 
chronological tables, genealogy of English sovereigns, 
and list of works for additional reading and reference. 


THE NAPOLEON MYTH. By Henry Ridgely Evans. 
Chieage: Open Court Publishing Company. Cloth. 
64 pp. Illustrated. 

This vclume, that certainly appeals to one’s curiosity, 
treats of the legendary material that has grown up about 
the career of “The Little Corsican.” It conta‘ns “the 
Grand Erratum,” hy Peres, wh'ch shows that th-re ne°er 
was such a person as Napoleon, but that he was simply 
“a personification of the Sun.” It is certainly ingenious. 
Without adopting this wild bit of extravagance, the au- 
thor proceeds to give the many legends that clustered 
about Napoleon, and the least that can be said of them 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Pronounced oe press of the country as the greatest work yet 
ublished on this art,-for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
hemselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and py 

eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 

instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edi ion just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
Price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 
H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid, 


is that they are very interesting reading. The pictures 
of the book are exquisite, 


THE TALE! OF BUNNY COTTON-TAIL. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Paper. Illustrated. Price, 5 cents, net. 

This is a delightful little book on the rabbit, in prose 
and verse, with the most fetching drawings from. the 
child’s point of view. The story is out of the usual, and 
is interesting in every paragraph, but Miss Smith’s draw- 
ings are the great attraction, and all for five cents, 
What next? 


“My little Book of Prayer,” by Murtel Stroge (Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Company), is one of the 
most interesting and helpful cellections of brief petitions 
we have seen. The following quotation will show the 
general character: “O God, whateer befall me, spare 
me that supreme calamity—-let no after-bitterness settle 
down with me. Misfortune is not mine till that hour.” 
The book is daintily bownd in blue with effective letter- 
ing, and it is a real treasure-house of helpfulness. 

—o—_- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Riverside Graded Song Book.” Part Two. By William 
Lawrence.—— “ Spenser’s Faerie Queene.” Editedgfby M. H. Shack- 
ford. Price, 30 cents.; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Mechanical Drawing.” Part I. By Arthur W. Chase. Price, 
$1.50. Chicago: Howlahd Speakman. 

* Voltaire’s Zadig.” ited by Irvi Babbitt.—— ‘* Alarcon’s 
Novelas Cortas Escogidas.”’ Edited by Alfred Remy. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. : 

‘* The English Word Book.” By J.M.Greenwood. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘*Murray’s Small Classical Atlas.”” Edited by C.B. Grundy. New 
York: Henry Frowde. 

‘‘Reminiscences of the Hoboken Academy.” By Robert Waters. 
New York: E. Steiger & Co. 

‘*Katharine Breshkovsky, for Russia’s Freedom.” By Ernest 
Poole. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr. 

‘* Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities.” Edited by Margaret Coult. 
Price, 20 cents. New York: University Publishing pean ang 

‘* Poetry as a Representative Art.” By George Lansing Raymond. 
Price, $1.75,—.‘* The Genesis of Art-Form.”’ By George L. Raymond. 
Price, $2.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Supervision of Country Schools.” By Andrew S. Draper. 
Price, 50 cents.—— “‘ The Woman Trustee and Other Stories.” By C. 
W. Bardeen. Price, $1.00. Syracuse, N. ¥Y.: «:. W. Bardeen. 

“Ezekiel Cheever, Schoolmaster.”” By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: The Palmer 

‘“*John Brown, the Hero.’”” By J. W. Winkley, M. D. Boston: 
James H. West Company. 

“Practical German Conversation.” By Lawrence Fossler. Price, 
60 cents. A Little Brother to the Bear and Other Stories.” By 
William J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“ The Principles of Art Education.”” By Hugo Munsterberg. New 
Prang Educational Company. 

** Elements of Comparative Zoology.” By J S. Kingsley. Price. 
$1.20.—_* Le Livre Francais.” By Josefa Schrakamp. Price, 
cents. Margueritte’s Edited by Sicar Kuhns. 
Price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘* Graded City Speller.”_ (Sixth Year Grade.) Edited by William E. 
Chancellor. New York: The Macmillan Compeny 

“ Phonic,Word List.” By S. F. Bucklen and M. W. Lewis. Price, 
30 cents.— ‘ Sten phic Word List.”” By Bucklen and Léwis. 
Price, 60 cents.—— ‘‘ The World’s Commercial Products with Equiva- 
lents in French, German and Spanish.” By J. A.Slater. New York: 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top 


TO PRUVKE that Dau,’ “ Tip-Top ” 

is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 copies from nee 
written original, we will ship 
dupli: ator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $1.50 less trade 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATUR CO. 

Daus Building, 111.John St., New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 7-8: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Superin- 
terdence, Harrisburg. 

February 28-March 1-2, 19(5: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee, 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 

tosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-11: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


NEW LAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. At the annual 
meetirg of the Manchester Institute 
of Arts and Sciences the president, 
Albert 1. Clough, outlined the work 
of the society in an address that 
shows the work that the organization 
is doing in that city. The institute 
is one of the leading educational 
forces of the city and is being appre- 
cated by the citizens. 

The membership of the institute in 
the adult department is larger at 
present than at any previous time in 
its history. On January 1, 1905, there 
were enrolled upen its books 457 
members in good standing, as against 
438 on January 1, 1904. In addition 
to the adult membership there are at 
present enrolled in the juvenile de- 
partment fifty-three children, while 


on January 1, 1904. the juvenile mem- 


bership was twenty-two. This makes 
the total membership, adult and ju- 
venile. 510, as against 460 on Jannary 
1, 1904. 

The condition of juvenile member- 
ship may not generally be realized by 
the members. The instruction 
offered in this department at present 
comprises: Classes in drawing, under 
the direction of William E. Burbank, 
and classes in basket making, or reed 
work, under Mrs. Edgar D. Cass and 
a corps of able assistants. Juvenile 
classes in various lines of nature 
study are already in contemplation, 
and it is hoped will be added in the 
near future. 

The courses of study in natural 
science are year by vear becoming 
more practical and of a more con- 
nected character. During the past sea- 
son the work has been so arranged, 
in most of the sections, that each per- 
son present may take some active 
part in the dissections, analyses or 
examinations of specimens, or in dis- 
cussions concerning pertinent topics. 
Much of the class work has taken the 
form of lahoratory exercises. 

In this connection grateful ac- 
knowledgment should be meade to 
Walter M. Parker for the gift to the 
institute of a compourd microscone 
of the most improved, complete, and 
powerful type. 


Trwin . 


Section A (physical science) seems 
to have found a most useful field in 
bringing-to the attention of institute 
members, by means of lectures and 
demonstrations, those important in- 
ventions and physical discoveries 
which are being made from time to 
time. During the last year its meet- 
ings have generally heen cf this char- 
acter and have served to enlighten 
the members upon many novel im- 
provements in electrical, mechanical, 
and chemical fields. 

Section B (entomology) has made 
an innovation which has proven ex- 
ceedingly successful and of great im- 
portance. This is the formation of a 
class in elementary, systematic en- 
tomology, under the leadership of E. 
J. Burnham, expressly designed for 
the instruction of the teachers of the 
public schcols, of which class the in- 
stitute is proud to include a large 
number. 

Section C (botany) has devoted it- 
self to a systematic study of plant 
physiolegy under the leadersh‘p of D. 
Burns Rartlett, in which a free use of 
the microscope is made hy the stu- 
dents, supplemented by a course upon 
“Evolution in the Plant World,” pre- 
pared by Carl Burell. 

Section D (ornithology), always one 
of the most popular of the sections, 
has devoted itself to the carrying out 
of a series of diversified and interest- 
ing lecture talks relating to bird life, 
which has been supplemented by lec- 
tures from noted out-of-town orni- 
thologists. 

Section F (mineralogy and geol- 
ogy) has offered two series of lec- 
tures of especial value. The first 
a course upon “Physiography, or 
Land Forms,” by William H. Huse, 
which is illustrated by the stereopti- 
con, and the second a series of lec- 
tures upon “Crystallography,” deliv- 
ered by S. P. Hurt and illustrated by 
models, specimens, and optical instru- 
ments. 

Section G (zoology) has pursued a 
well arranged course on ‘“Inverte- 
brate. Zoologv,’’ dealing with the 
lower forms of animal life. by means 
of dissections and instrumental exam- 
inatiens of specimens. 

The work which has been accom- 
plished in section F (Fine Arts) 
through the application to its pur- 
poses of income derived from the 
Balch fund. is but indicative of wha: 
could be achieved in the scientific de- 
partment, if it were similarly en- 
dowed. 

During the past vear the following 
classes have been maintained: — 

Four classes in wood carving, ag- 
gregating fiftv-seven pupils, taught 
by Karl von Rydingsvard, as well as 
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preparatory wood carving classes, 
conducted by local instructors. 

An adult class in drawing from the 
antique, numbering thirty-five pupils, 
and a children’s class in the same 
branch, numbering twenty-five mem- 
bers. 

Two clasges in modeling from clay, 
aggregating a membership of thirty 
individuals. 

A class numbering fifteen pupils in 
oil painting. The foregoing classes 
have been instructed by W. E. Bur- 
bank. 

Also a class of twelve pupils in 
water color paintings from still life, 
under the instruction of Mrs. Maud 
Briggs Knowlton, and an outdcor 
sketch class, under the same able 
leadership. 

There is now being formed a class 
in lace making, which will comprise 
ten members, and two adult classes 
in bastetry, in which about thirty 
pupils will be enrolled. 

These adult classes aggregate about 
190 members, and with the addition 
of the juvenile classes in this d2part- 
ment, the total membership in all the 
classes of this department is found to 
be over 250. 

During the past year the institute 
has held six exh bitions, all of 
which were open to the general pub- 
lic and were visited by thousands of 
people not members of the institute. 

Once more, through the liberality 
of G. Byron Chandler, the members 
of the institute have heen privileged 
to enjoy a course of entertainments 
of the very highest class. The pro- 
gram of the 1904-(5 course consists 
of lectures by eminent persons and of 
twe corcerts, including both vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Thcreased space to accommodate its 
enlarged membership and to provide 
facilities for its constantly extending 
activities is the greatest need of the 
institute. 

The art section particularly has 
outgrown its present quarters, and its 
work is in danger of being seriously 
hampered, owing to lack of room. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. In the annual report of 
Johr M. Barry, chairman of the Lynn 
school hoard, he dscusses the ques- 
tion of “fads” in the schools. Mr. 
Barry says, in part: — 

“A vague idea seems to prevail 
among many that the public schoois 
teach too many fanev things; that 
there are ‘fads’ and ‘frills’ in the cur- 
riculum and that what are known as 
the essentials—reading, writ'ng, 
arithmetic, and snelling—have fa'len 
scmewhat into disuse. By constant 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


CROSBY'S COLDA 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleenl: ss- 
ress,andall weaknesses resulting from excessive 


bratn work, nervons strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITAL'ZED PHOSPHITES js an essential food, per- 


manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bettle. Pre- 


scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phlet free. 


Pre- 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only ® NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail, #7 00. 
ND CATARRH CURE 

influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
By mail, 530 cents. 
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THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. 


Edited by MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Wellesley College. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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reiteration this criticism has.gained 
standing in some communities, but it 
cannot fairly be appled to the 
schools of Lynn. The assertion 1s 
confidently made that there are no 
‘fads’ in our schools. 

“The nimble critic who says: 
‘Give the children a thorough knowl- 
edge of the three R’s and cut out ihe 
rest’ is just a trifle hasty, and speaks 
either without thought or care. He 
manifests an imperfect appreciation 
of the purpose of education. There 
are some things taught which are 
useful, though not essential. For ex- 
ample, geography, drawing, element- 
ary science or nature study, physiol- 
ogy, history, and music. These may 
be ‘fads’ in the eyes cf some people, 
but they certainly have a great va Ue 
in supplementing the so-ca.led essen- 
tials. 'They relieve the course of 
study of narrowness and give enjoy- 
ment to the school life. 

“If pupils graduating from school 
are found deficient in essential 
studies, it is not necessarily the fanlt 
of improper or in-ufiie ent instruc- 
tion. It may he the incapacity of the 
pupil. A fruitful cause for the fail- 
ure in school work is the great de- 
mand which social life is maaing 
upon the time and strength of the 
boys and girls in their parties, enter- 
tainments, music, and dancing 
lessons, a cause which explains much 
of the criticism that pup.ls are s.b- 
jected to overwork. May not some 
of the criticism be deserved by the 
parents themselves?’’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. A series of important 
and interesting school extension lec- 
tures for young and old is provided 
this year. They are given on Friday 
evenings, are given in the Coles ‘a'- 
oratories by the heads of the science 
department, and of the Greek depart- 
ment. .All are illustrated lectures 
and are free. 


MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BROGKLYN. Requests have been 
received by the police from the jani- 
tors of many of the Brooklyn schoo's 
situated in the outlying districts, ask- 
ing that with the new year a detail of 
detectives be sent to guard against a 
continuation of the series of robberies 
that occurred during the fall. 

Hundreds of robberies have taken 
place in the teachers’ ward cles cf 
these schools, and in the children’s 
also, and property worth thousands 
of dollars has been stolen. In school 
No. 75, Evergreen avenue and Grove 
street, one of the teachers just before 
Christmas lost a handsome wrap 


which she had recently purchased, 
and had worn to schc>] tc show to 
friends. In school No. 53, Starr 
street, Williamsburg, three long coats 
were stolen from teachers in as Many 
days. Similar robberies are reported 
from school No. 87:in East New York, 
and from many private schools.-—Ex- 
change. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


An earnest body of patriotic. citi- 
zens of Alabama gathered in Mcnt- 
gomery in December, and put in mo- 
tion a plan of campaign for greater 
educational facilities in Alabama, for 
more and better schoolhouses, for 
longer terms and better teaching. 
The body consisted of a voluntary 
organization known as the “Alabama 
Education Committee.” This volun- 
tary organization was called into 
existence under the auspices of the 
state department of education and in 
co-operation with the Southern edu- 
cation board, and is working in har- 
mony with both these instrumental- 
ities. Its purpose is to increase in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the 
welfare of the pwhlic schools of Ala- 
bama. The executive secretary of the 
committee is H. C. Gumnels, who is 
chief clerk in the state department of 
education. Through the efforts of 
the committee, plans for modern 
schoolhouses are being furnished the 
county superintendents. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA. H. B. Dewey, principal 
of a city school, has been appointed 
upon the state board of education. 


Elegant Tourist Sleeping Car 
Service Via the Nickel Plate 
Road. 


Tourist sleepers via this popular 
line leave Boston each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Before de- 
ciding on a rou‘e for your trip West, 
get full particulars by addressing L. 
P. Burgess, N. F. P. A., Cld South 
building, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offerS courses for men and women in Classical 
Archwology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory 0 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Arehitectural 
Design, History of Euregesn Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, an 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are open 
without entrance examination to all qualified 
rsons. The University Libraries, Museums 
boratories, etc., will be at the service o: 
members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 190%. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and 
class. Uniform with our series of 
Outline Studies in College English, by 
Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Term from July 5to August12 ‘ — 


Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English an 


- American Literature, French, German, Greek, 


American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 

For information, address PROF. "ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, horse Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ONE OR A THOUSAND) 


carried in stock or lithographed 
to order. 
SAMPLES SENT. 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
COMPANY 
203 Broadway, New York 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M, Litt D, President 
a largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
e 


dagogy in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory fall 


HENRV LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 


AND SOON BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, filthy and dilapidated 
The Holden Book Govers, Self-Binders and Transparent 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 
Fastens in loose leaves, and Mends torn leaves, THUS 

Increasing the Lives cf the Books 60% to 100% 
and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1,660 SCHOOL BOARDS IN U. S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVWER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARIES. Ireland ........... $598,009 36 until desired; that on all proper occa- 
New Zealand ...... 91,250 5 sions they acknowledge both in lan- 
There are 1,290 Carnegie libraries. Tasmania ......... 35,250 1 guage and behavior their superior 
Mr. Carnegie has given $39,525,240 West Indies ....... 22,000 1 rank and claim to politeness and re- 
+ 
MAP 
Name of Stateor Country. 923 25 College Rules in Vermont in 1810. or 
Be NEW ENGLAND 
Bes 22 The following rules were in vogue 40 x 58 i - 
Pr $90,000 at the University of Vermont in x nenes 
Arizona ........... 540,006 3 1810:— 
California ......... 1,317,500 35 “If‘any person shall te guilty of ly- 2 Hne map ant ought to be in 
Colorado .......... 433,500 11 ing, prevarication, or falsifying, he 
Connecticut ........ 20,000 1 shall be punished.” “If any scholar MOURIID OW CLTH ANS ROLLERS, . $2.00 
District of Columbia 1,317,506 35 shall profanely curse, or swear, or See eS 
90,090 3 take Ged’s namein vain... heshall We will send the map ‘to any school on 
Georgia ........... 267,500 9 be punished.” “Flaying at cards, to be returned if 
40,900 3 dice, billiards, or any game cf hazard M 
OS ee 1,028,250 53 (or at any game for money, or any 
963,000 45 valuable thing) is very strictly for- The cConnell School Supply Co.. 
Indian Territory ... 25,000 2 bidden.” “No student shall go into 4430 Market Street 
938,500 52 any tavern or victualling house in PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
265,006 12 Rurlington, to eat or drink there, un- 
Kentucky ......... 533,500 10 less in the presence cf his parents or 
Louisiana ......... 260,000 from ISAAC PITMAN’S 
176,000 11 president or one o e tutors.” “No 
Maryland .......... 55,000 3 undergraduate shall...go a-gun- SHORTHAND 
Massachusetts ..... 36! ,000 sing, Sehing, or aver. st New 
Michigan ........... 1,301,200 34 waters without leave of the presi- of 
Minnesota ......... 409,000 28 dent” “No scholar shall be an actor $0 yiuk "ious. TIVE YEARS commencing 
Missouri ........... 1,327,500 25 or spectator of any stage plays, inter- Partial List of Books Adopted : 
95,006 ludes, or theatrical entertainmen’s in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 1.50 
: i 20th Cent t Legal Fo 
15,0006 1 thowever, was not to “exter to any Send for copy of PITMAN'S JOURNAL 
New Hampshire.... 137,000 9 exhibition under the authcrity of the ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sa,.N. Y 7 
New Jersey ........ 512,000 18 immediate (college) government.” am" q. N.Y. 
New Mexico ....... 20,000 2 “The evening preceding and suc- 
Ney 6,260,000 119 ceeding the Lord’s day shall be The. of With pic- 
North Carolina .... 100,090 4 garded with religious respect. of Comeborougn Caste. 
North Dakota ..... 77,70 5 diversions are to cease. On the “ of te Frrenpes 
1,713,500 63 Lord’s day each student shall dili- for Irving's essays, | The Stage (ouch and 
Oklahoma ......... 85,500 5 gently apply himself to the duties of he ge p< yof Litera wa ‘ 
110,090 2 religion. Unnecessary business,’ visit- for study of the 
Pennsylvania ...... 6,612,920 70 ing, walking in the streets, being in novel. 
South Carolina ... 25,000 2 the fields, and diversion or disor- cents. Special price 
South Dakota ...... 126,500 9 derly conduet are considered as pro- AVIDSON, Cambridge, 
483 506 i9 fanations of this holy day.” On those 
Tennessee ......... 195,000 5 days “Every mmber of the institu- 
25,000 1 tion’ was to “seasonably and con- EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 
Vermoant.........60--. 65,000 2 stantly attend morning and evening 
le 180,006 3 prayers in the chapel.” Leading high-class monthly magazine de- 
Washington ....... 432,500 9 “Early to render students peace- 
West Virginia ..... 60,900 2 able and honorable citizens, it is two-cent stamps. 
Wisconsin ......... 692,000 33 joined that the members of an infer- Your THEME, if you are te write or speak 
Wyoming .......... 92,500 4 ior class pay a proper deference and an 
—— respect to the members of a class or 
United States ... $29,094,080 779 classes above them; that they give to you for 35 cents each. 
Se $100,000 1 them the precedence in passing 
1,475,500 48 through any door, gate, or THE PALMER COMPANY 
1,970,550 102 passage; that they never enter their 
Fngland .........-- 5.928.610 317 chambers without knocking; nor sit 50 Bromfield St., . Boston, Mass. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


5 tal order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

oF EpvucaTionas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Frank J. Seott of Toledo, 0., has 
given to the Fogg Museum of Art, 
Harvard University, his valuable ccl- 
lection of busts of Julius Caesar. 
This series of plaster reproductions, 
gathered from museums of almo:t 
every country of Europe, was loaned 
to the Cambridge institution about 
two months age. 

The attendance in the college of 
letters and sciermee of the Wisconsin 
State University has grown from 
1,209 to 1.451, an increase of 242. 
The college of engineering had 564 
students in 1902-03, while this year it 
has 808, an increase of 244. The en- 
rollment in the four-year course in 
the college of agriculture has in- 
creased from thirty-six to ninety; 
that in the cou’se in commerce from 
136 to 173. 

Thus, as President Van Hise em- 
phasizes, the university during the 
present vear is being run with an ap- 
propriation from the legislature, 
made upon the basis between 500 and 
600 less students than are being pro- 
vided for. The only increase in in- 
come with which to cover the addi- 
tional expense involved is the com- 
paratively small amount derived from 
the incidental fees of the satuderts. 

In estimating the numbers for 
which provis‘on will have to be made 
during the next two years, President 
Van Hise shows that if the increase 
is only 275 a year, which is less than 
it has been for the last two years, the 
present attendance of 3,450 will, two 
years hence, reach the 4,000 mark. 

As the present appropriation for in- 
come was made on the basis of the 
2.870 students in attendance two 
years ago, it will he necessary to pro- 
vide instruction, classrooms, and lab- 
oratories for more than 1,06 more 
students than the university had 
when the present appropriation was 
made. If the income is to remain 
proportionate to the attendance this 
will necessitate an increase of one- 
third in the income for the next two 
years. 

President Elmer H. Capen of Tufts 
College, Mass., gets $100,000 from Mr. 
Carnegie for a library for Tufts Col- 
lege. The present library, erected in 
1852, contains about 100,000 volumes, 
of which 33,000 are pamphlets. The 
average annual increase for the last 
five years has been about 2,550 vol- 
umes. In addition to this collection, 
in Miner hall there are 5,400 volumes 
and several theusand pamphlets, and 


in Barnum ‘museum is the depart-_ 


ment library of natural history, num- 
bering about 1,700 volumes and 4,3i'0 
pamphlets; and besides the full col- 
lection of English works relating to 
music in the librarv proper, there is, 
in conrection with the music rooms 
in Goddard gymnasium, the Metcalf 
musical library of 1,600 volumes. 
President King of Oberlin College 
has announced at Oberlin, O., that he 
has received a letter from Andrew 
Carnegie offering to give to Oberlin 
College -$125,000 for a library, condi- 
tional upon: the raising by the insti- 
tution of $100,000 to maintain the 
same. The college officials will at 
once go to work with a view to secur- 


ing the required funds: The offer 
from Mr, Carnegie was in response to 
an appeal to him from President 
King in April of last year. - 

-The main building, which includes 
the dormitory of the Roger Willams 
University for negroes at Nashville, 
Tenn., was destroyed by fire January 
24. No casuaities resulted, but much 
personal property was destroyed, and 
the total loss will not be less than 
$60,090. The institution is under the 
patronage of the home mission gso- 
ciety of New York. 


Joseph H. Douglass, a grandson of 
the late Frederick Douglass, and a 


violinist of great ability, has recently 


given a series of viclin recitals before 
the faculty and students of At’anta 
University and other similar institu- 
tions in the South. An interesting 
fact connected with his ‘playing is 
that the violin which he uses with 
such rare skill was bought for him 
when a boy by his distinguished 
grandfather, in Germany, for the sum 
of $800, 


A mine has been rented in Co’orado 
to be used by the mining students of 
Harvard, Yale, “Tech,” and the Col- 
orado School of Mines, for the sake of 
affording practical experience to their 
undergraduates. 

The catalog of Brown University, 
1904-05, shows a total attendance of 
988, of whom 104 are in the graduate 
course, 614 in the undergradute, sixty- 
seven special students, and 203 in the 
woman’s college. ‘The woman’s col- 
lege is a department of the university, 
under the control of the corporation 
through an executive committee. It 
has a separate recitation hall a quar- 
ter of a mile from the other univer- 
sity buildings, and it offers the same 
course of study, under the same 
teachers, as does the university 
proper. Its examinations and degrees 
are also the same. 


President Harper in his quarterly 
statement announced gifts to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in cash and in 
scholarship investments of $470,290. 
Four new scholarships are estab- 
lished; the Bernays library in the 
University of Munich has been pur- 
chased, and a new lectureship on 
German history is made possible. A 
new classical building, to cost $150,- 
000, is provided for by the gift of 
Mrs. Hiram G. Kelly. Plans are be- 
ing drawn for the structure, which is 
to be erected at Ellis avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street. The university js 
constructing a new lodge for ihe staff 
of Professor Hale on Mt. Wilson, Cal. 
In addition to living-rooms the build. 
ing will contain a machine-shop and 
the astronomical experiment station. 


Special Low Rates to St. Louis and 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago 
without additional cost. For full 
particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. jun30-tf 


Only One Niagara Falls, 


and only one Michigan Central rail- 
road which affords from its car win- 
dows a grand and most satisfactory 
view of the Great Cataract. Ten- 
days’ stop-over, without extra charge, 
is permitted on all through tickets. 
For illustrated folder write W. H. 


Underwood, G. E. P. agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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‘PENNY PACKETS 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
For the betterment of school and home 
ounds, Junior Naturalists’ Clubs, Superin- 

Sendents, Principals, Teachers, and Parents 

have been using my reliable seeds for the past 

five years. Send for booklet of information. 
N. M. MOREHOUSE, 


63 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Silicate Weneer Plate 


BLACK 
BOARDS 


BLACK, GREEN and GRAY 
Wood pulp, with four veneers firmly 
united under great pressure. Materials 
and process similar to those employed 
in manufacturing car wheels. The 
largest sale ever made in one order was 
by us for 120,000 square feet. All 
kinds of blackboards on short notice. 
Write for quotations and samples. 


MAPS 


American Edition of W. & A. K. John- 
ston’s Celebrated Maps, known as the 
International Series, thoroughly revised 
to date. Largest and best maps pub- 
lished. Cheaper than any other and 
are vastly superior. 


J. M. OLCOTT 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN TRAVEE, 


two months’ tour only $250 
My tours include British Isles, Norway, 
Swedev, Devmark, Belgiuw, Holland, 
Germany, Russia,Spain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 
Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


SEEING EUROPE.” 


fore reading this delightfully chat ket- 
ide, invalaable to intending 
ree for stamp, if earl ag ee be made to 
the author, PRor. F. - TOWNSEND, COLD- 
WATER, MICHIGAN. 


Don’t plan 
our trip _be- 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


F ATIONS **T applied in person for the principalship of the —- High School 

iC through the — recommended me nor been asked for candi- 
Agency and found that it had neither dates. The committee spoke so highly 4 

your ability to select teachers that if they write you please help me.’ The call came, 


was elected. Write usatonce if you want honest............ RECOM MENDATIONS 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 101 oy way St., Bosten, Mass. 


. A, Bldg., Portland Me, cow 


THE BRIDGE TEAOHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


E ASTERN 90 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Established 1890 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
MaNHATTAN Bupe. Drs Morss, Iowa. 


Some New Books 


Elements of Comparative Zoology............. Kingsley Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $1.20 
The Supervision of Country Schools............ Draper W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
The Woman Trustee and Other Stpries ieee aie Bardeen 1.00 
Poetry as a Representative Art ................ Raymond . P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.75 
Graded City Speller (Sixth Year.).............. Chancellor (Ed The Macmillan Co.,N. —— 
Practical German Conversation................ Fossler Ginn & c& 0., Boston. 60 
A Little Brother to the Bearand Other Stories Long elie 
The Principles of Art Education. ............. Peng Co., N.Y. —— 
Riverside Graded Song Book (Part II.)........ Lawrence oughton, Miffli in & c 0., ioston. — 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen.. ..... Shackford [ Ed.) 
Babbitt Ed.] D. Heath & , Boston. 
Alarcon’s Novelas Cortas Escogidas. Remy (Ed. 
English Word Book. ... eee Charles Se ribner’ Sons, N. 25 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Coult [Ed.] University Pub. Co. -20 
Katharine Breshkovsky ............---.-+ee-e0 Poole Charles H. Kerr, C hicago. -10 
Ezekiel Cheever, Schoolmaster. ............... Gould The Palmer C ompany, - 1.00 
Murray’s Small Classical Atlas......-.......... Grundy [Ed.} Henry Frowde, N.Y. 
Phonic Word List ............. ... .Bucklen & Lewis Isaac’ Pitman’ 8 S- ms, N. Y. 30 
Stenographic Word List.. Bucklen & Lewis “ 60 
Mechanical Drawing (Part I.) .................. Chase Howland Secdhnidti: Chicago. 1.50 


UNIVERSICY fMrite for Catalogues, | Educational Institutions 


w Price-List, COLLEGES 
PUBLISHING OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and 


Ss 666 Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


27-29 West. 234 st. | Resistrar. 


companye: 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Estab. 
N. EB. Went. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, M lished for the advancement of art educa- 
= = BOSTON, MASS. tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
of industrial drawi ing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, 
TATE NORMAL SrHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. | Corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Edward Stanwood, one of the 
most accomplished students of his- 
torical American politics and of the 
tendencies and development of na- 
tional parties, opens the February 
Atlantic with a careful paper on ‘ The 
Democratic Fredicament.” The in- 
teresting excerpts from Thoreau’s 
Journal contain much shrewd obser- 
vation and characteristic comment 
interesting to all lovers of nature. 
Helen Winslow contributes some 
fascinating and in some ways start- 
ling “Confessions of a Newspaper 
Woman,” produced from her personal 
history; and Jane Seymour Klink 
from her own experience writes “Put 
Yourself in Her Place,” the merits . 
and demerits of household service for 
women. W. J. Henderson in ‘Singers 
Now and Then” treats of some great 
vocal musicians of the nineteenth 
ceniury. “Six Cleopatras,” by Profes- 
sor William Everett, is a brilliant 
paper upon the most fascinating and 
famous woman in history. Literary 
papers and reviews are: “Georgs 
Herbert as a Religious Poet,” by Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer: “Matthew 
Arnold Intime.” by P. Sillard; “Sig- 
nificant Art Books,” by Royal Cortis- 
soz of the New York Tribune; and an 
| article on “The Variorum Edition of 
Love’s J.abour’s Lost,” by W. A. Neil- 

on. The Contributors’ Club is esfec- 
jially bright and varied, and striking 
poems appear by R. W. Gilder and 

irs. Evelyn Phinney. 

—The readable novelette in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for February * 
comes from the favorite pen of 
Frederic Reddale, who is much liked 
for his adventurous stories. It is 
called “A Transaction in Rubies.’ 
Marion Harland contributes a sweet 
love-story of the Civil war which 
girls will like. Professor Albert 
Schinz of Bryn Mawr College writes 
a woman’s paper under the title ‘‘Miss 
or Mistress?” This is a discussion of 
the question whether a woman who 
is old enovgh to be married (and is 
not) shall he called * ‘Mrs.” Eben Rex- 
ford’s article on “The Use of Growing 
Plants for Table Decorations” con- 
tains much valuable informaticn on 
that subject. The many humorous 
pages called “Walnuts and Wine” ara 
funnier than ever. 

—Certainly the best serial features 
St. Nicholas has ever offered its 
young readers are the papers by 
Charles H. Caffin and by Joseph H. 
Adams, appearing from month to 
month. Rubens’ ““‘The Descent from 
the Cross,” and the “Las Meninas,” 
by Velasquez, are reproduced and dis- 
cussed by Mr. Caffin this month in his 
“How to Study Pictures.” And Mr. 
Adams tells ‘““The Practical Bey’ how 
to make a mirror and shelves, a triple 
shaving-glass, a wall pocket and hook 
bar, a book shelf and pipe rack, a 
‘shoebox and window seat, a butler’s 
tray and a vegetable bin. The illus- 
trations are many and helpful. 

—I'ndoubtedly the Sunday schcol 
people all over the United States will 
be interested in Doctor Devins’ article 
in the February Woman’s Home Com- 
panion on “The International Sunday 
School Invasion of the Holy land.” 
It is illustrated with unusual photo~ 
gremhs. 


For women only. ‘Especial attention is ‘ G. H. BaRTLErr, Principal. 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
Principal. 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, TATE RORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
MAss. For both sexes. For catalogues Z sexes. For catalogues address 
address the Principal, A.G.Boyrpren, A.M. | the Principal, W.P. BECKWITH. 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 

Specially Chartered, July rst. $245 up. 

eceeniian opportunities to agents. Many other tours. 
FRANK C, CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


MAJESTIC. 


One of the biggest audiences that ever | 


crowded the Majestic theatre witnessed the 
rformance of Mr. Wright Lorimer in 
*“*The Shepherd King” on Monday night. It 
was the seventy-fifth rformance in Boston 
and to commemorate the occasion a handsome 
silver loving cup was given as a souvenir. 

The tale is one which will never grow old — 
it possesses qualities which endear it to all so 
long as time runs on. It has been woven into 
the play in such a manner as to bring out its 
most potent charm. 

The characters are all skilfully drawn and 
without an exception they are played artisti- 
cally. Edward Mackay as Prince Jonathan 
has a most congenial role. He is indeed every 
inch a prince. So, too, is Charles Kent every 
inch a king, for his Saul is the creation of a 
master mind. No sweeter princess could be 
found than the Michal of Miss May Buckley, 
and the beauty of Miss Nellet Reed as Merab 
is enticing. Margaret Hayward gives a won- 
derful character creation as the witch of En- 
dor — indeed, every part in the play is well 
given. 

KEITH’S 

Charles J. Ress and Mabel Fenton, the well- 
known burlesque stars, are back in vaude- 
ville once more, and are announced to appear 
at Keith’s the week of February 6. They will 
present ‘ta respectful travesty on Sardou’s 
* Cleopatra’”’ which is said to be one of the 
most mirth-provoking interludes ever done in 
the varieties. The surrounding show is easily 
one of the strongest of the winter and in- 
cludes such noted entertainers as Stuart 
Barnes, the Chesterfield of monologue come- 
dians; Frank Rae and Gussie Brosche, in a 
satirical exploitation of ** A Woman of Few| 
Words”’’; and Sam Watson’s Farmyard, 
which includes trick ponies, donkeys, dogs, 
geese, etc., will be a novelty for the juveniles. 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates Via the Nickel Plate Road. 


To the West and Southwest, first 
and third Tuesday of each month un- 
til April 18 For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. F. A., Old 
South building, Boston, Mass. 


A NEGATIVE QUESTION. 
“Mister Brown,” said the old 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


AN call spirits from the vasty deep, boasted Glendower. To which Hotspur replied, 
“Why so can I, and so can any man. But will they come when you do call for them?’ 
It seems almost like that power when we can sit at a desk, pull up the telephone, call for long 
distance, give the place and name, and in five minutes have a teacher accept a place she never 
had heard of before. Dr. Redman of Hornellsyille telephoned on January 17 for teachers of 
science and of English and said he would be here at noon. One teacher for each place was 
summoned by telephone and he took them both. On January 24, Principal Rainey of St. John’s 
school telephoned for a military man, and before night C. A: Green of Ypsilanti, Mich., was cn 
his way. The preceptress at Weedsport C L satisfactory substitute. e telephoned a 
could get released if she could furnish a lady in Auburn who made a and 
was elected January 25. On the same day Principal Thayer of Warners came in; he had Jost his 
preceptress, the board having released her for a better place. While he was here we tele- 
honed a lady who wanted the place, made immediate application, and got it. On January 12, 
-rincipal Deans of Palmyra telephoned that his teacher of music, a particularly good one, was 
to goaway. We telephoned a lady in Potsdam of similar record, got answer back, telegraphed 
him, and She was engaged. These are only specimens of the work of the month, but the curious 
part of it is that it was all done without rising from our office chair. Telegraph SPIRITS 

and telephone have made agency work almost seem to command.. .... noneieent eae 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term inning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


THE 


ESTABLISHEL 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


AMERICAN |: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


— Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
: ; O Fifth Av 
Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


colored woman, coming inte the 
cross-roads store, “you ain’t got no 
epool-cotton number thirty, is you?” 

“Why, Aunt Sally, I didn’t say I 
didn’t have it, did I?” 

“You go ’long, Mister Brown. I 
didn’t ax you ‘ain’t you got it? I 
axed you ‘is you?’ Ain’t you?’’—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


A little girl came running to her 
mama with the announcement that 
her stomach said it was dinner time.) 


“Perhaps you had better go and seo| 


what the clock says, my dear.” After 


some study. “Mama, that clock says! 


my stomach is ten minutes fast.” 


Mrs. Winslow's ‘Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the towels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by drugg'sts in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


it is said there is more insanity ard 
suicide among expert stenographers 
than in any other class cf workers. 
No wonder, when we stop to think of 
the sort of stuff they have to take 
dcown scmetimes,—Ex. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
HE BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the t year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agen We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer beter opportu- 
O AN nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For fullie formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bidg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimron Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8S. 
S h crmer h orn 3 E. 14th St. N. Y. | c. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


* i i | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
3 Winship | every part of the country. 

9 | 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
LF 
$ Agency | ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. 


Address the 
Author, Atex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an 
Eutor, HARVARD. 


‘* | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR Smiru, U. or VA. 

**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

“fhold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’— U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“1 only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’-— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, St. PAUL. 

‘*It is chock full of information from title to finis..,-— SUPERINTEN- 

DENT GREENWOOD. 


‘*1 wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

** There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.””-— CHANCELOR 
FuLTON, U. or Miss. 

** You have opened up a new field in education.’’- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo- 

** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘**[ most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 


STATE SUPERIN- 


| AN ABSOLUTELY HYGIENIC 


SCHOOL DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


with 


A, Fount. 


C, Strainer. 


D, 3-8 Inch Piping. Patented. 
* SIMPLE, COMPLETE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE, THOR- 
OUGHLY PRACTICAL, ALWAYS READY, HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED, POPULAR WITH THE CHILDREN, IMPOSSIBLE 
TO INJURE TEETH AND LIPS, CHEAPER IN THE LONG 
RUN THAN DRINKING CUPS. 

The fountain is essentially a small stream shooting out of a hole in 
a slightly convex surface. Children drink from the top of the stream. 
The stream is regulated by a square-head shut-off valve included in 
the plumbing. Use of the faucet may be retained or not, as desired. 
The fountain may be put in either a square or round bowl, and does 
away with the disease distributing and floor wetting drinking cup. 

For information apply to SMITH HYGIENIC 
FOUNTAIN COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


$200.00 CASH 


E WILL DIVIDE, June Ist, 1905, $200.00 be- 
W tween fifty Teachers who send us the ten (10) 


Wittiest or Funniest Sayings of their pu- 
pils, the selections to reach our oftice before May Ist. 


The Prizes will be Divided as Follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, - - $50.00 
SECOND PRIZE, - = = 35.00 
THIRD PRIZE - 25.00 
FOURTH PRIZE, - - > 15.00 
FIFTH PRIZE, = 10.00 
5 PRIZES, $5.00 Each, - 25.00 
40 PRIZES, $1.00 Each, . 40.00 
50 PRIZES, $200.00 


Send us your selections (10) together with 25 cents 
in stamps to pay for 3 months’ subscription to the 
Scuoo.t Arts Book, and you will be accorded full 
rights in this contest. Ifyou are now a subscriber and 
wish to enter in the competition, send 25 cents with 
the name and address of a teacher who is not a sub- 
seriber. The three months’ subscriptions may begin 
with any issue desired. 

The names of all successful contestants will be 
announced in the June number of Scnoo, 
Book, and checks will immediately follow. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add to your vaca- 
tion money. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers Ths School Arts Book, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and Sixty-third St. 
Empire Park 


New York City 
$250,000 


JUST COMPLETED 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS, TELEPHONES AND AUTO- 
MATIC LIGHTING DEVICES IN EVERY ROOM 
Completely Remodeled, Redecorated and Refurnished throughout. 
One minute to Elevated and Subway Stations. 

Take nearest car at any Railroad or Steamboat Terminal, they all 
pass or transfer to the Empire. 

Within easy walking distance of all Theatres and Department Stores. 

Restaurant noted for Excellent Cooking, Efficient Service and 

Moderate Charges. 
Rooms (with use of bath) i ed up. 


private “ 2. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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